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The Opening Up of the Great Northwest . . . CY WARMAN § 


f A Modern Boy (Poem) . ... .. «. « +» TUDOR JENKS 
The Romance of thé Country Fair . . . . URBAN LAVERY 


Gossip About Novels and Novelists . . . MRS, L. H. HARRIS 
Eastern Love Song (Poem) . . OLIVE WALFORD KINDERSLEY 
“How My Priesthood Dropped From Me. . . J. R. SLATTERY 

The Far Journey (Poem). . . . . KATHARINE LEE BATES 

No Parliament in Westminster. . . . . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Blectric Cars at Night (Poem) . ELIZABETH R; MACDONALD 


se Fe 


Editorials, Book Reviews, Survey of the World, Etc. 

















Artistic designing — tempered by practical knowledge— 
stimulated by a policy of producing only the best — this has made 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware the acknowledged ideal. 


| 


Cc“ 
SIDEPUA GD, 


Ware is a necessity made a luxury, by added conveni« 
ence and beauty; a luxury made an economy, by lasting service. 

Its symmetrical simplicity and white purity hold distinct decorative 
charm, and afford a constant joy in possession and use, yet underneath its 
smooth always-white surface are the long-service-giving qualities of iron. 

“Standard” Ware is the cheapest— always, because double service 
is included at its moderate price, yet in artistic beauty, convenience 
and modernness it is distinctly the model for all emulation. 


Our Book “* MODERN BATHROOMS” 
tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bathroom and illustrates many beau- 
tiful and inexpensive rooms, showing 
the cost of each fixture in detail, together 
with many hints on decoration, tiling, 
etc. Itis the most complete and beautiful 
booklet on the subject and contains 100 
pages. THE ABOVE FIXTURES De- 
sign P. 34 can be purchased from any 
plumber at a cost approximating $260.75 
— not counting freight, labor or piping. 


CAUTION: Every piece of Standard” 
Ware bears our Bresdane “Green and 
Gold ” guarantee label, and has our trade- 
mark “Stasdard’ cast on the vutside. Un- 
less the label and trade-mar are on the 
fixture it is not Ware. Refuse 
substitutes — they are all inferior and will 
cost you more in the end. The wor 
‘Bteaderd’ is stamped on all of our - 
eled brass fittings ; specify them and 
that you get the genuine trimmings wil 
your beth and lavatory, etc. 





Standard Sanitary Ti)fg.Co, Dept.M, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 
Office and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdesd” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


New Orieans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts, 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond Department 


Tiffany & Co. are, and for fi ifty years have been, the largest 
. dealers in diamonds and precious: stones in the United States, 
and their trade exceeds that of. any other House in the 
world. Their facilities for securing the choicest gems from 
first hands enable them to maintain a most extensive stock. 
Their work-shops are under the immediate management of_ the 
firm, and every. piece of jewelry must. pass .critical examin- 
ation for assurance that it is worthy the — of ‘the house 


Diamond Engagement Rings 


Cats of Diamond Rings, showing sizes of stones and styles of 
mountings, with prices, sent upon request 


$25, $50, $75, $95, upward 


Solitaire Diamond or ‘ellie precious stone with 
three small diamonds embedded in shank on 
each side, = - : ~~ ~~ “apward from-$75 


Solitaires, - - - 


Two-stone rings, consisting of two diamonds, or 
diamond with other precious stone, - upward from $50 


Three-stone rings,—three diamonds, or two dia- 
monds with Faby, sapphire or other precious 
stones, - - - upward from $60 


Five-stone half-hoop rings,—diamonds, or dia- 
monds alternating with other precious stones, 
upward from $50 
Diamond Duchess rings, me ** . $90 
ce “ee $100 


“ce “ $150 


Diamond Princess rings, 


Diamond Banquet rings, : 4 


Tiffany & Co. make a special feature of reconstructing old family 
jewels into modern settings 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers 








Comparisons 
Invited | 
Purchasers will be 
better able to judge 
values, by compar- 
ing the purity, 
quality and prices 
of: Tiffany & Co’s 
diamonds 


Diamond Rings 
on Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory refer- 
ence from any 
National: Bank or 
responsible _ busi- 
ness house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send on 
approval selections 
from their stock to 
any -part of the 
United States 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


All Mail Orders are 
handled by trained 
men, whose exper- 
ience and knowl- 
edge of what is 
most in favor 
at the moment, 
assure cafeful selec- 
tion or intelligent 
advice for those de- 
siring assistance 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 
Second Edition 
A compact, 530- 
page catalogue, 
without pic- 
tures or cuts, 
but replete with 
descriptions, prices 
and helpful sugges- 
tions of artistic’ 
merchandise suit- 
able for -wedding 
presents. Sent free 

upon request 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 


A SPINNER IN THE SUN 
By MYRTLE REED 
Author of “At the Sign of the Jack-o-Lantern,” “Lavender and Old Lace,” etc. Crown, &8vo, 
Cloth, extra gilt top, printed in red and black, net, $1.50. Full red leather, net, $2.00. Antique 
calf, net, $2.50. Lavender silk, net, $3.50. 

The thousands who have enjoyed the tle humor, the story-telling skill and the delicate 
sentiment of “Lavender and Old Lace,” will find the same qualities expressed in “A Spinner in 
the Sun.” While striking the chords . of humor, pathos and sentiment, which formerly have never 
failed to charm Miss Reed’s admirers, it-is more likely to please the exacting critic than any- 
thing else she has written—and this because it evinces a firmer grasp of character and a more 





serious grappling with life. 
which throws over it a glamour of romance. 


It also has the advantage of an interesting entanglement of plot 





THE SHOCK OF BATTLE - 
By PATRICK VAUX 
Author of “Thews of England.” 


Crown, 8vo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


A stirring story based upon an imaginary 
war between Great Britain and Germany 
shortly after the opening of the Panama 3 
His vivid and startling accounts of the horrors 
of modern warfare—the hideous arid ghastly 
scenes on board one of the new naval fighting 
machines in action—are extremely powerful. 





THE SWORD OF WEALTH 
By HENRY WILTON THOMAS 
Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 
From the spirited rescue with which the 
book opens to the very close of the tale, we 
move with an agreeable rapidity through the 


‘most interesting complications, watching the 


while, with anxious solicitude, the perilous ex- 
periences of an ardent, high-spirited heroine, 
who is sure to engage the affections of every |} 
reader of sensibility. Those who have read } 
this tale declare that there is not a dull page 
in it. 





“The Storm Centre of the World’s Religious and Literary Debate.’ 


THE SAINT 
(11 Santo) 


By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


Authorized Translation, 


Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


“Both by the nature and the bitterness of the controversy ‘The Saint’ has excited, it can 
only be compared to the appearance in nig ew of ‘John Inglesant’ a quarter of a century ago, 
or yet, more precisely, to that of ‘Robert’: Elsmere’ some few years later.”—Fortnightly Review. 





FIFTH IMPRESSION 


NO. 101 
By WYMOND CAREY 


Author of “Monsieur Martin,” etc. Illustrated 
by Wal. Paget. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


A stirring story of adventure during the war 
ofthe Austrian Succession. No. 101 was the 
cipher used as a signature by a daring spy, 
through whose agency the English were sup- 
plied with exact and unerring knowledge con- 
cerning .the French plans. 

’ “Full of action, mystery, love, and the glit- 
ee of a fascinating court—Chicago Inter- 
cean. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


By BARONESS ORCZY 
Author of “A Son of the People,” etc. 
Illustrated. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 
A dramatic romance of thé French Revolu- 


tion and the Emigre Nobles. 


“The best work of romantic fiction we have 
had in recent years.-—New York Press. 








SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


At all 
Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 
and London 








S 





THREE ‘NOTABLE NOVELS 





eit he Sands of Visine 


By FILSON YOUNG. A Strong Book on a Terrible — 


“Here.is a-story for mature men and women. 


strong, well-written, intimate study 


of a su - ard usually tabooed in the literature of English- SEA » 0 people.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Cloth, 


Holyland 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. 


ustrated with color frontispiece, $1.50. 


We have concluded arrangements for the publication of the exclusive authorized translation 
of ene ee _ srenenetas by competent critics to be the greatest novel of modern times. Of 


this work in 


ublication. The scenes and characters are drawn from 
ive oh the”borders of the German Ocean. 


and described. 
are wonderfully vivid and interesting. 


Jorn Uhl 


Their life, love and Serine are nie 
The hero, Kai Jans, makes several long sea voyages, of which the dcntations 


version, eighty thousand copies were = almost jnmaediiely pe its 


ht 


seafar ah 





Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Translated by F. S. Delmer. 

“Jorn Uhl” is the most powerful story of modern German life and the literary sensation of 
Europe. Over-~200,000 copies were sold within eighteen months of issue. The story touches upon 
many of the social and ethical problems of the day. The plot is of engrossing interest, and the 
characters almost turn into flesh and blood before our eyes, they are drawn with such tremen- 
dous realism. This novel will stand as a book of real worth, as a sincere criticism of life, and a 
poet’s interpretation of the life of man and the wonder of the universe of God. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





IDANA ESTES & CO, Publishers 


Boston 











A. W. FABER 


was awarded the 


Grand Prize 
at the International Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904 
Lead and Colored Pencils 
Pen Holders, Rulers 
Calculating Rules, InKs 
Water Colors 
Rubber Bands and Erasive 


Rubber 
Mfg. Est. 1761 
4 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 


See that A. W. Faber is on all 
pencils, erasers, etc., before. buying. 


East 23d Street, - - - NEW YORK 











WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain’ the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years,and the phrase 
“Save on Books’ has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices, 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





BLIND ALLEYS 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Author of “Dorothy South,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


In “Blind Alleys” George Cary Eggleston enters upon a new field of fiction, 
casts his work ina larger mold than any that he has hitherto used, and gives us 
altogether the most important novel that he has yet written. It is a novel of 
New York life, and is full of those curious and intricate mysteries of. life that 
abound in a great city. There is a sweet and wholesome love story, and alto- 
gether the novel is one of peculiarly fascinating interest. 


HEARTS AND THE CROSS 


By HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Kramer is another of the Indiana journalists who have contributed so 
much to recent literature. The story is of a man: whose vigorous personality 
enables him to secure justice for himself under most trying conditions. His 
fearless honesty. and sympathy provoke deadly hatred, augmented by the jeal- 
ousy of the lover of the heroine whose interest in the mysterious preacher, so 
clearly above his present station, adds fuel to the jealous flame. awlessness, 
heroism and noble self-sacrifice have their part in the development of an in- 
tensely dramatic plot. 








LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. - - - BOSTON 














EsteEY OrcGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 





BRANCHES: 
BOSTON: - No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - No. 1116 Olive Street 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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EDUCATION 


THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Two vacancies for house pupils. Advan’ 
oo with attractive home life 
Denominations on 


HARTFO RD Specialization in each 
THEOLOGICAL 

sash at ats = SEMINARY 

THE FOSTER SCHOOL ,%%'s 

Formerly of Conwwatt, Conn., LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


is now removed to 
Opens Oct. 2. Hunting, fishing and boating. Address 
lev, ALLYN K. FOSTER, Headmaster, Sharon, Conn., for S 





*h- 
temily “of 





eee eee Candace. 





Maryland 








ST. JOHN’S 
COLLEGE 


lis, Maryland 
Ron over 20U years ie the 
ohn’s. a. ts 
ve been numbered famous men Colonial 
a Chashesl tal sof modern times,” leading to 
grees. Military Department under army officer. 
PREPAPATORS grosoon. 


Prepares for St. Fake 8, or pee colleges and for 
entrance to Naval Academy. Faculty of unusual 
h. Beautify: location of historic interest, 

‘large grounds and, modern college 


1906 


equipment for all 
For catalogue, address 
THOMAS FELL, A. M., Ph.D., LL.D. 














Connecticut Agricultural College 
Sto: Connecticut. For Men and Women 

SOLLEGE COURSES in Agriculture, Horticulture, and 

Home ys ad Graduates of Hi igh Schools, leading 


to the de; 

ARY Practical and Scientifie Courses for 
ee of Common Schools, leading to Diplomas or 

eB. 

Free Tuition. Free Room Rent. Necessary Furniture Free, Model Dor- 
nivriee, Board and Books at cost, Music. Languages, Military Drill 
and Target Practice, Urgent demand for graduates. 
Ilnstrated Catalogue free. Year opens Sept. 18t' 
RUFUS WHITTAKER STIMSON, _A.M., B.D., President. 








Wasutncton, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Ridge School. i bee Preparatory School 


College preparation a 
specialty. Individual instruction. Cottage System. Mod- 


em equipment. Large grounds. 
ketie facilities. Base Ball, 
Illustrated circular. 


WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harvard), Principal. 
Illinois 


{HOME 
STUDY | 


Forty courses of 
Recmal, _ Aitonle, 


Perfect sanitation. Ath- 
Foot Ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. 











c. 
Lent Library, Northwestern University. 
oe t they receive university ehtineaes credit, ann 
— py 4 for best ee by 
tes i 
ap leguiries invi Lhe Seopeeees 


Interstate School of Corr d 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
966-370 Wabash Avenue 


‘n- 
‘entire time time to our 











Michigan 





Micuican, Orchard Lake 
THE MICHIGAN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Colleges and Scientific Schools. 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beau- 
tiful lake region; ample grounds; fine buildings. 
The school-insures excellent physical development . 
with superior academic and military training. 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages. 
Six-year academic course; eighth grammar grade, 
high school, graduate. 

hirtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 

‘Lawrence CAMERON Hutt, Head Master. 





Maseachusetts 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL, Billerica, Mass. 


A thoroughly modern, military home school for boys 
seven to sixteen, inclusive. Limited to fifty. $600 per 
year. Write for illustrated booklet containing full par- 
ticulars. M. C. MITCHELL, Prin. 








FRAMINGHAM TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Graded course of three years; exceptional facilities for 
all round education in the various branches of the pro- 
fession. bee <n ow al new building just completed. all 


Prospectus er, 7 to MISS A. L. STEWART, Supt., 








ene 





District of Columbia 


THE FLORENCE bn ayn won GIRLS 


work «4 
° mlocution. Rideess Mes M. ALLEN 
1’ Massachusetts Ave. -» Washington. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL FOR wa orb Raa og LADIES 


4. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 
(See 


Indiana 








the 
White 
House 








TiState Colle 


SG 


ineerin Coureed retell in etvil, 
covers regular 


we 
we L. M. SNIFF, .M., Eine Angola, Ind. 








WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samvuezr V. Corg, A.M., D.D., President. 
gand year be; Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
cates to college. Advanced courses for 
pee “choo! seremuante and others. Art and music. - 
ers. Native French and German. New 
na Bie with resident bn ahem tennis. be of 
ball Id-hockey, golf. Steam and ectricity. Healthful 
location, within 30 miles of “ Catalogue and 
views address, - HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
BOX 14, i. 


WABAN SCHOOL 0%, wipan wass. 


A superior school ; individual instruction ; physical . a oe 
icnbetens: athletic director. J. H. Prurspury, A. M., Pri 
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HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Joun F. Gznvne, A.M.,Px.D 


OUR School affords 
the peep ay 
an opportunity to_pur- 
sue a Complete h 
hool Course under 
professors in ing 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; Hi no) h 
by Prof. Wells, of Ya e; 
in, bd Prof. Hark- 
ness, of Brown ; Greek, 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent 
cialist - ae ~ of 
eve’ e en 
Students may register 
at any time and may 
take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 


Nichols Academy 


92D YEAR 


DUDLEY, MASS. 


su 
able. Send for circular. 
SAMUEL W. HALLETT, A.M., (Harvard), Head Master. 





Duxbury, Post Office Box 239. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Powder Point School for Boys 


nstitute of 





THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


GROTON. MASS. 
Prepares for college, uni ity, and téchnical schools. School year 
opens Sop. th WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master. 











Professor of English. 
cial branches. Boss 
le 


ial 
attention is given to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction fn Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free y of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard 
our home study courses. , 





out 
Lx gn Gatlogae. and 
RussguL, Principal, Merrim 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass, 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One Hundred Third Year 


Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the 
leading colleges for women ; also General Course 
and two-years’ Course for. High School Grad- . 
uates. New gymnasium and field sports of all The Mackenzie Schoo 
kinds. For catalogue and book of views address Lower School, Boys 9 to 13. 
the Principal, foo College 
Miss. LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass ch 7 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Among the Berkshire Hills 


The boys of this school e the advantages and 
privileges of a well home, the 
teachers and the 





New York 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


term opens 1906, 10 & @ 





by Rev. James 5. Rises, D.D., Profes 
lical Criticism. Th 


f all di inations. 
ne ~ English — and all = 
ation al, For information and ca 
= PRESIDENT GEORGE B.. STEWART, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


ments. 
apply to 








ber 26th. 3 
Rev. James C. am come Director. 


RANDALL, be Master. 
aoe — fon Feary-on-Hupson. 





$5 NASSAU STREET 


: York Law School Bernie Behool New York Cry 
a ht Method” of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 


LL.M. in three years. Standards. Send for cate 


GEORGE CHASE, Dean. — 
New York 
University 
Law School 





72nd year opens Oct. Ist, 16. 

Morning Classes, s¢ss1005 9.30 

to 1%. Afternoon Classes, 5. 

to6. Evening Classes, $ to 10. 
~ Degrees LL.B., LL.M., J. D. 


Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N. Y. 


THE HORACE MANN Seco. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. For boys and 
stare ecuage ranean “Pupils attics a8 

on. e 
cles ‘Address. SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. y. 





re- 
spocoughiy 
welfare is ‘gate-guamted in nities 
» including “boat as 
L. “Parente cordially invites 
For Year-book address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 
Great]Barrington, Mass. 





iit) a tc 


lea occur. 
a and 120th Street, New York, 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL VERBECK HALL 
Manlius, N.Y. Manlius, N. Y 
Vacation School. Camp June 19th. Fall term A school for young boys under % 
begins September 20, 1906. St. John’s School. Z Ca ante _ 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. 8 September sed: 1008 took te wa veaseea: 


INSTITUTE OF | ult hase sree 
MUSICAL ART | 2e==" 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK New York City 


























Classical School For Girls. | [american ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


MRS. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, PRESIDENT 
Annex in Paris. Fall and Summer Travel Class eg Boise” ‘Theawe rs 
a : : Class. For catalogue and informa- 
secretary, Room 140, Hall, 

















Ohio 
OHIO, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
H SCUOL 


ANS MILL! Ls 
ratory and advanced 
ges, Literature, 
ration for foreign travel. 
MILLER, or Miss &£. 





Address Mrs. BMMA P. 
LOUISE PARRY, A. M. 
Pennsylvania 


MRS. LOUCKS’ THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


Boarding and Day School for Girls A High-grade Schoo! for Girls. 





ees 



































FLUSHING SEMINARY Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, 
An ideal school for a limited number of girls. i i i i 
Healthful location, delightfully situated within ifmits theese ae a Music, 
reater New York, and combining t attraction: ] anguages instructi 
of a country school with the ee “which a big rt, eu f . —— _ 
tity offers in the way of concerts, lectures, etc. Reg- Moral... social and physical culture. 
ular courses of study preparing for all colleges; 4 
J lective courses, including special training in music, $250.00. F. P. Bye, Pres.; R. Dar- 
an 4 art and: languages; outdoor sports and athletics. Large 3 q 
fr cate ne Pg roa ase Descriptive year- lington, Vice-Pres. 
= * 
“wm | MRS. A. C. D. LOUCKS, Principal, WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
sions 2.8 Flushing, New York. 
ses, 3.00 
" ser ee - Wisconsin 
.D. Emma Willard School for Girls. 
rN TR Facey, Veer Bat es Salinas ates | WAYLAND ACADEMY ino ciais 
—— , . J e 
LS laiversity. General and Special Courses. Music end Art AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
90 -proof buildings. Out-of-door games. For cir- Gymnasium 





Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped 

ri thletic field. Music and elocution in ial . Expense 
wo) Moderate. Address Epwin P. Browx, Prin., Beaver 1 Dam, Wis, 
as vacall- 


Oe z 
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Sweet Briar ray 


sweet Briar, Va. 
Through the 





jweet on 
f the Southern Railway but &@ few hours’ rug 


Fhe bat Oellone mane 
A ogy or comfort and 


views sent on 7 el Sept. 
£ 
OR. MARY K. BENEDICT. 
Preside 


Sweet Briar, Na. 








RAWLINGS INSTITUTE 


Chartottceyslte Va. 
A select school for young ladies. Strong faculty, beauti- 
ful_scenery, and healthful climate 
Courses leading to the various College 
— advantages in p Mute. é& location, = Ttysical 
ion will O SEPT. 


ean Catalogue, adi 


HENRY WISE TRIBBLE, President 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00 





Rhode Island 


OSES BROWN 
HOO fl Prenistn. Potente. Seteaat 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Founded in 1784 


A School 
for Students 
from Good 


Homes 
Boones ror 
thoroug rain- 
ing under whole- 
some conditions. 
Prepares for 

other colleges. 





VIEW oF oF OYA, 
bey = Harvard, a yo lesley, Vassar and 
jr Pa ‘or eal 

A tiful art building, f q ipped, 
—_ various lines “= wor a @ ide f 
maive grounds acres) t. ne new gymnasium provide for 

Goes development and outdoor For cliogus 
ddress §, H. GIFFORD, Ph. D. 


offers 





1 opportun- 





NEW YORK, Seneca Falls. 


| Preparatory School for 
Rumsey Hall, Boys Under Fifteen. 
Equips pupils for entrance to. Secondary Sthools. Best 
mental and physical training. A thorough home school. 
Number limited. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 








THE BROZTELL 


A NEW FIREPROOF HOTEL 

AT 5th AVE. AND 27th ST. 
One block from Broadway. Three blocks from Flatiron Building 
100 Rooms, with bath — per day. 
100 Rooms, with bath 2.50 per day. 


50 Rooms, with bath $3.00 per day. 
Parlor, Bedroom, Bath $5.00 per day. 


SUMMER RATES IN FORCE 
The coolest restaurant in New York. 
FRANK A. BROBST, . 


THE LUCERNE 


201 West 79th St., N. Y. City. 


We have a few very desirable two room Apartments; 
large, sunny rooms, with spacious closets, 


Furnished or Unfurnished. 


Reasonable rates, high class service. Cuisine of marked 
excellence. 300 feet from 7o9th St. Subway Station. 


FINEST LOCATION IN NEW YORK. 


THE LUCERNE HOTEL CO., 
James Runciman - - Manager. 


« « Proprietor 























TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN ittner 


TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, PROPERTY 
1885-1906 3 Bast 14th St., New York City 
Jomx O. Proprietor. 


Romeike’s *s,.at"™ 


fom send you all newspaper clippings which may a: about 
me oO friends, or any contest on fa rae ph vos want te be * up-to- 

r and periodical of importance in the 
‘urope is aoe Terms, $6.00 for 100 





Every news 
Gites States and 
a 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Uiien Square, N. Y. 








Church AUSTIN ORGAN CO., Hartford, Conn. 


sitpeectve Builders of Electric and Tube- 
lar Pneumatic Church and Concert Organs 


Organs on the Austin Universal Air Chest System. 


Write for Booklet 0.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Offic 
as Sonienion, Mail Matter. 
TERMS 0 


AYABLE . ADVANCE 
One Year, le 10 Cents 
Single Copies over six months old, twenty- -five as 
to Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1 











a year extra. 
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$25 
Colorado acum 


Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 


From Chicago, tickets on sale 
September 4th, and daily September 
18th to 22nd, inclusive. Liberal return 
limits. Probably the last opportunity 
for taking advantage of this very low 
rate. 

$30 round trip from Chicago 
every day to September 30th, with 
return limit October 31st. 

Correspondingly low rates from 
all points: east of Chicago, 


Two splendid fast trains daily over 
the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
@ NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


The “Colorado Special,” only 
one night Chicago to Denver. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. Write at 


once for booklets, maps and full information 
to 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M.,C. & N.-W. Ry, 
Chicago, Ill. 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK|| p A Cc H 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS Cann aa 
ta Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 





on a photograph is a guarantee 

















BSTON SANITARIUM re 
a Pasa tat mental patients received. RHEUMA:: on on this eae ‘nelad 
te Hospital; visit 
idiicoway N.Y 8 KIN NEV, M D, Sa nd st Attar ACH avert ~ 
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Those seeking 


Health, Rest. and Pleasure | 2 


will find AVON one of the most charming and beneficial 
spots in the United States. 

The famous sulphur baths given at this Sanitarium effect 
wonderful cures, and this is especially true in RHEU- 
MATISM, GOUT, and ECZEMA. 

Fine driving throtighout the beautiful Genesee valley. 

An Autumn spent among the beautiful foliage of the 
surrounding country is a tonfe in itself. 

Excellent table. Prompt service. Rates reasonable. 

Write for booklet and terms. 


AVON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


Dr. W. K. Quackenbush, Physician in Charge 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





GA LEN HA LL amen coe. 


Elegant ne w yeullding w ith overt y convenience for 


comfort and health. Over seventy Z other 
Baths given. Sea water largely 


F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Mgr. 


ig Game Hunting! | 


YOU ARE TAKING NO CHANCE 
WHEN YOU VISIT 


NORTHERN MAINE 
4634 DEER Our R 
207 moose! for the eoore of 
38 BEAR 1905 


Open Season 1906, 
DEER, October 1 to December 15. 
ee October 15 to December 1. 


Our Sportsman’s Guide Book 


an 
i in The Maine Woods” 
Contains information in detail of ines- ¥ 


timable value toevery sportsman. Copy 
mailed anywhere for 10 cents in 
stamps to cover the postage. ‘ 


Address Guide Book 24, 











ROUND THE WORLD 
are away-from-the-ustal. Route ye Siam, 
- Java, Burma, North and South India, 
Ceylon, Manila, China, Gacluding Yangtse 
River, Hankow, and Pekin), Manchuria, Korea, 
Japan and Honolulu. Send for details and en- 
thusiastic letters from members. of our past 
season’s tours. 
THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
Have the only 
Tourist Offices in 
Write for details of Tour B explaining our origi- 
nal idea in travel for that fascinating land. 
Personal Escort for capac uar 53 Travellers. 
JAPAN, 70 DAYS, - 
South American Tour, "February sth. 


368 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION RESORTS 


Along the ‘North Store of Long Island Sound, 
the charming inland locations of Conn 





THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 





are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, a Mew York. The 


“Americe’a Greatest Railroad” 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., N. Y. 
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‘*Cravenette’’ is the name of a process, not a material. A Mallory Cravenette hat simply means 
a hat of the finest felt, worked into refined and up-to-date styles and Soommng Shapee 8 e best 
hat qualities that you can buy anywhere plus this added value that‘ comes from ;the Priestly crave- 
pang process which we absolutely control as far as hats are concerned. 

If, therefore, you want this Fall’s latest and most approved@ hat style, unquestioned quality in 


material and workmanship and insurance against rain and sun—go to 


Mallory Cravenette.’’ 
Three grades, soft or stiff, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
For sale by all principal dealers 
BE. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc: 
, Established 1823 
New York salesroom. 13 Astor Pi., cor. B’ way 
PACTORY : DANBURY, CONN. 


any dealer and ask for a 
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Chiefly, Compliments 

If in this page we print only compliments 

from our subscribers, it is chiefly because 

last week we put in pretty nearly all we 

could find of the other sort. So this page 

will be less interesting, but we venture to 
say quite as true. 


Asespeen,.S. Dax. 


Tue INDEPENDENT is all meat. I have not been ~ 


a great reader, and I have not the time now to 


le of tradition on every hand, especially re- 
iously. His article is: very inspiring and very 
outspoken.. I am glad to believe we arc slowly 
moving toward better things, more honesty and a 
more scientific and rational spirit in religion, in 
politics and society. THe INDEPENDENT is a strong 
factor im this upward, purifying process and 
movement, and.as long as you print such ad- 
dresses and continue your calm, sane, fearless 
comment upon the varying phases and movements 
of modern life, both at home and abroad, you 
need not fear for your position among those who, 
I believe, are the saving element in American and 


universal civilization today. ; 

» “Any one-reading THe INDEPENDENT carefully and 
steadily for six or seven years, as I told some 
one the other day, will have about the equivalent 


devote to reading in general, .byt I do feel ‘that 
if I can but read Tue INDEPENDENT intelligently. 
that I will know what is going on in the world,: 
as well as some of the theories of philosophy ‘on. 


momentous subjects that are being evolved. 
Las Cascapos, CANAL Zone; R. P. 
It is so delightful to get American views on the 


outside world. And you get so at the heart of . 
things even so far away as South Africa. Tue. 


INDEPENDENT is always a surprise which is never 
disappointing if one- reads it all. 
Cuzves, Ouro. 


‘here is a Niagara of good literature pouring 
onto my table perpetually. Included in this mass 
are fifteen magazines. I am a septuagenarian and 
nearly blind, so that it is very difficult-to read at 
all. Notwithstanding this, an t-stress which 
I cannot define, constrains me to take one more 
half-hitch on Tue INpEPENDENT. Please find, 
therefore, one dollar to be applied to my subscrip- 
tion. I do not subscribe for a year, for I do not- 
expect to live another year. You will note that 
. I have been doing this way for some years. . 

Owing to my condition I have trying ‘to 
quit Tue INDEPENDENT for two or three ‘years, 
but have failed miserably. 
quitting tobacco, drink, profanity, politics and 
Saree SON. but it seems that I cannot quit Tae 

NDEPEN : 


Long may he continue to quit dying, and 
for years: subscribe six months at a time. 


; Patent Orrice, Wasuincron, D. C. 

Copy of m ine this moment received. It is a 
splendid number. “Survey of the World” con- 
denses an unusual lot of important happenings. 

“Educational Books of the Year” is remarkably 
full and discriminating. A good lawyer is hand- 
ling divorce decisions and like matters. We will 
for next year of our book club repeat with THE 
INDEPENDENT. We take some twelve or fifteen 
magazines. 

Atrrep, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find P. O. order for two dol- 
lars ($2.00), which I always send with the least 
grudge of any which I accompany subscriptions 
with. I believe Tue INDEPENDENT is stronger this 
year than ever before. I want to thank you for 
publishing that address of William De Witt Hyde 
on “College and Seminary.” There is more real 
truth boiled down there in a few pages than I’ve 
seen before in the same space. There certainly is 
a great gulf. I have just graduated (or been 
graduated, I suppose one should say) from a little 
“College of the truth,” and altho I haven't wi 
into the seminary of tradition, one meets 


eral niake-up of THe INDEPENDENT. 
I have succeeded in; * 


. $2 that I can find anywhere. 


of -a broad ‘collegé education, and ‘as regards 

breadth and sanify of view, perhaps more than a 

large minority of college graduates ever get. 
wish you the success you deserve. 


“We thank our appreciative reader who 
values “calm, sane, fearless comment” on 
matters of current thought. We would not 
think it worth while to publish a paper 
which did not give facts without bias, and 
comment upon them, editorially, with posi- 
tiveness and well-based conviction. 
Lecx Km, Pa. 


By no means omit the “Survey. of the World” 
in your magazine. ©The news contained therein 
is condensed and reliable, and just what a busy 
man needs who has not the time nor inclination 
to read all the trashy news published in our 
dailies. I could not if I would improve the gen- 


S. . Pirtssurc, Pa. 

2 haye no hesitation in saying that in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT I get the most. valuable reading for 
The liberalism of 
the magazine is sometimes almost too rich for 
my conservative blood. -I love, however, to get 
up on your bench—look over the Orthodox wall 
—and see some good things out in “the Great 
Wicked World’—true things, which have not 
been dreamed of in the staid old Orthodox The- 
ology. 

Tis enthused on the grand Federation move- 
ment in the church and the splendid prospect of 
the Parliament of Nations. 

Please keep us well posted on these two great- 
est movements of the opening century. 


Our correspondent has mentioned topics 
in which we are intensely interested and 
which he may be assured we shall not ne- 
glect. 

West Derrort, MIc#. 

- I desire personally to thank you for the sane 
and just editorial in the August oth issue in de- 
fense of Anthony Comstock. It’s a shame that 
the press are so quick to condemn and criticise 
his work. All honor to Mr. Comstock for the 
splendid work he has done and is doing. Few 
men who ridicule him would have the undaunted 
courage and strength of character to battle with 
this great evil as he is doing. 
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T he Fame of the 
STEIN WAY, 


the Piano by which all others are measured 
and judged, is not merely a local or national 
one. It is international, universal, world-wide, 
and is the recognition in the strongest possible 
manner of a work of art that is in its line 
unequalled and unrivalled. 


From its inception it has been known as 
THE BEST PIANO, without qualification and 
without limitation. 

Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


STEINWAY and SONS 


Steinway Hall 


107 and 109 East 14th St. 
NEW YORK 
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An Autumn in Virginia 


Come down in the Old Dominion and enjoy 
an Autumn in Virginia. The season here is 
an extended Indian Summer. Nature’s color- 
ing is regal, and the air and clime have the 
mellowness of old wine. 

The diversions are just enough to ward off 
ennui—never aggressive and nothing of the 
strenuous; all are easy ways. If the Summer 
has drawn upon you rather too riotously, 
either through care or pleasure, and you now 
feel dismayed at the approaching Winter sea- 
son with its demands social and of business, 
too—try a few weeks, or a month or more— 
as your opportunity may be—at Old Point 
Comfort, at the Chamberlin. 

There is no duplicate for the beauty of 
scenery, the delightful climate, or the ease and 
comfort with which you may enjoy an 
Autumn in Virginia, at Old Point Comfort. 

If a boat is your whim, wherein to drift or 
sail, or to be propelled by power, it awaits 
you, to carry you out over waters and under 
skies to challenge a Mediterranean cruise. If 
you care to follow an historic trail, here, on 
this peninsula, is the historic first of America 
and with fascinating evidences remaining of 
the olden times. 

If your desire is for none of these, but 

rather to sit idly by while the depleted forces 
are builded up, there is the magnificent Hotel, 
The Chamberlin, with every appointment for 
your convenience and luxurious care, with 
enough of interest before your eyes, as a pass- 
ing panorama. 
* Do not think your desire to keep quiet will 
forbid a full enjoyment of the Autumnal sea- 
son—far from it. The Hotel is so abundantly 
provided with galleries, pavilion, sun and palm 
rooms, and open spaces, that there is always 
the sense of being out of doors with the com- 
forts of within doors. The paramount feature 
is the water right at one’s feet; for the Hotel 
is builded just at the deep water’s edge and 
one looks continuously out upon a constantly 
changing vista—indeed, there is much the ex- 
perience of being out at sea in an enormous 
steamer, plus many comforts and minus the 
seasickness and danger. 

For booklets and all information apply to 
Geo. F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, or to our New York Office, Téwn & 
Country Hotel & Travel Bureau, 28 
Fourth Avenue. 
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Study the Outline. 


Follow the line of beauty beginning under 
the arm, sweeping into the waist line and 
Fomnding. ont the hip with a symmetrical 


curve. ow consider that this garment is 
as soft and flexible as ep under vest and 
you will understand the unity of beauty 
and health as exemplified in 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE 


WAISTS 


Do not say it would not look as well on 
you, because it would. No matter what 
your size or form, there is a Ferris aist 
that will ou as well as this warst fils 
this ° tt is simply a matter of getting 
the right waist. After you get it no amount 
of persuasion could induce you to again 
endure the torture of a corset. 

Ferris Waists are sold ‘by leading deal- 
ers. None genuine without the name in red. 
SEND FOR THE FERRIS BOOK, FREE. 

We fully guarantee all Ferris Good Sense 
and Equipoise Waists, and will exchange 
without charge any waist found to be <efee- 
tive in either material or workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 


341 Broadway, New York. 
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Survey of the World 


ie. Bryan's After over a year’s travel 
aha about the world Mr. W. J. 
Bryan reached New York 

on Thursday, August 30th. His trip, on 
Which he took Mrs. Bryan and his 
daughter, was made possible by an offer, 
itis said, of $1,000 a week, by a syndi- 
cate, for a weekly letter. This, with the 
royalty on the book, it is reckoned, will 
net him $50,000, after all expenses. He 


had traveled over India, the Philippines, 
Japan, the Chinese coast, and a large 


part of Europe, and was received with 
great distinction everywhere, it being 
understood that he was to be the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President of the 
United States. In London he had at- 
tended and taken important part in the 
Interparliamentary Congress. He had 
submitted to various interviews, but had 
somewhat avoided committing himself, 
altho he had said that Mr. Roosevelt has 
so far taken an advanced position that 
it will be necessary for the Democratic 
party to be even more progressive; and 
while he admitted that the silver issue 
was dead, owing to the great increase in 
the output of gold, he declared that he 
still held his old views on the subject, 
and was really more radical than more 
conservative. Immense preparations had 
been made to receive him, and large del- 
gations from his own State of Ne- 
braska and nearly all other States, even 
a far as Texas and California, were on 
hand, including many State Governors 
and Congressmen. On Wednesday -af- 
ternoon of last week he reached the har- 
| bor on the “Princess Irene,” and was 
| dlowed to land immediately at Quaran- 
' tne by an order from the President. 
| He spent the evening at Lewis Nixon’s 


house conferring with leading Demo- 
crats. On Thursday he entered New 
York as guest of the Commercial Trav- 
elers’ Anti-Trust League, who had made 
arrangements for his speech at the Mad- 
ison Square Garden that evening. There 
was no lack of enthusiasm as the tri- 
umphal procession of carriages moved 
thru the city, nor at the meeting in the 
evening. After the speech in this city 
Mr. Bryan devoted two days to hurried 
visits to New Haven, Newark and Jersey 
City, where he made shorter addresses, 
and took up some topics in his longer 
speeches ; but in none of them did he re- 
peat what he had said of railroad owner- 
ship by the nation or the States. This 
gave rise to the report that he had been 
so sharply called down for it by mem- 
bers of the National Democratic Com, 
mittee that he had concluded to drop the 
subject. He said, however, that he had 
had no chance to confer with the Com- 
mittee, but had arranged to do so later. 
Southern men of influence in the party, 
such as Representative Williams and 
Senator Bailey, have expressed them- 
selves as quite dissatisfied -with Mr 
Bryan’s position in this matter. Mr. 
Bryan has left for Lincoln, Neb., and 
will very soon after visit several of the 
Southern States and make speeches. 
That Mr. Bryan does not think it wise 
to try to impose his railroad proposals 
on the party appears from a passage in 
his speech at New Haven, when he said: 


“What I said at New York about Federal 
ownership of railways you should regard as a 
counsel,of perfection. I don’t know whether 
the country is ripe for it. For the present it 
is simply my personal opinion. . Whether it 
should be embodied two years hence in the 
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party platform is for you and your delegates to 
a national convention to determine.” 


J 


,, Mr. Bryan’s speech was an 
“I et * hour and a quarter long, 

io04 and was not read, In it he 
made full statements of the issues which 
he held should be supported by the Dem- 
ocratic party. Its main points are given 
in the following extracts. First, after 
thanks to the speakers who had intro- 
duced him, and a word as to his in- 
creased admiration of his own country, 
Mr. Bryan spoke of the growth of Arbi- 
tration: 


“While the idea is of American origin, it was 
heartily accepted by the representatives of 
England, France, Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries. I believe that if our nation 
would propose to make with every other na- 
tion a treaty providing that all questions in 
dispute between the parties should be submit- 
ted to The Hague court or some other im- 
partial international tribunal for investigation 
and report before any declaration of war or 
commencement of hostility it would find many 
nations willing to enter into such a compact. 
dis I am sure that such a treaty could be 
made between the two great English speakin 
nations and their example would be followed, 
until the danger of war would be almost if 
not entirely removed. To take the lead in 
such a movement would establish our position 
as a world Power in the best sense of the 
term. And what argument can be advanced 
against such action on the part of the United 
States?” 


Then he past to the Drago Doctrine: 


> ‘We may not only promote peace, but also 
advance our commercial interests by announc- 
ing as a national policy that our navy will not 
be used for the collection of private debts. 
While protecting the lives of our citizens 
everywhere and guaranteeing the personal 
safety of all who owe allegiance to our flag, 
we should, in my judgment, announce that 
persons engaging in business and holding 
property in other lands for business purposes 
must be subject to the laws of the countries 
in which they engage in business enterprises.” 


He would give ultimate independence to 
the Philippines : 

“Our nation has lost prestige, rather than 
ained it, by our experiment in colonialism. 

e have given the monarchist a chance to 
ridicule our Declaration of Independence and 
the scoffer has twitted us with inconsistency. 
A tour thru the Philippine Islands has deep- 
ened the conviction that we should lose no 
time in announcing our purpose io deal with 
the Filipinos as we dealt with the Cubans. 
Every consideration, commercial and political, 
leads to this conclusion. . In so far as 
our efforts have been directed toward the edu- 
cation of the Filipinos we have rendered them 
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a distinct service, but in educating them we 
must recognize that we are mak colonial- 
ism impossible. If we intend to hold them as 
subjects we would not dare to educate them. 
P| with ultimate independence 
must be assumed if we contemplate universal 
education in the Philippines.” 


Returning to topics at home he first di- 
rected his attention to Congress: 


“While our system is superior in many re- 
spects it has one defect, viz., that Congress 
does not meet in regular session until thirteen 
months after the election. During this period 
there is uncertainty, long drawn out, which to 
the business. community is often more dam- 
aging than a change of policy promptly car- 
ried into effect. Would not the situation be 
improved by a constitutional amendment con- 
vening the first session of Congress within a 
few months after the election and compelling 
the second session to adjourn several days be- 
fore the following election ?” 


He would have Senators elected by di- 
rect vote: 


“T am within the limits of the truth when | 
say that the Senate has been for some years 
the bulwark of predatory wealth and that it 
even now contains so many members who owe 
their election to favor seeking corporations 
and are so subservient to their masters as to 

revent needed legislation. The popular 

ranch of Congress has four times declared in 
favor of this reform by a two-thirds vote and 
more than two-thirds of the States have de- 
manded it,,and yet the Senate arrogantly and 
impudently blocks the way.” 
As to an income tax, as in Europe, he 
said: 

“I am so convinced of the justice of the 
income tax that I feel sure that the people will 
sooner or later demand an amendment to the 
Constitution which -will specifically authorize 
an income tax and thus make it possible for 
the burdens of the Federal Government to be 
apportioned among the people in proportion to 
their ability to bear them. It is a little short 
of a disgrace to our country that while it is 
able to command the lives of its citizens in 
time of war it cannot even in the most ex- 
treme emergency compel wealth to bear its 
share of the expenses of the Government which 
protects it.” 

The subject of arbitration in labor dis- 
putes he said was related to government 
by injunction: 

“Society is justified in demanding that the 
differences between capital and labor shall be 
settled by peaceful means. If a permanent, 
impartial board is created, to which either 
party of an industrial dispute may appeal, or 
which can of its own motion institute an in- 
quiry, public opinion may be relied upon to 
enforce the finding. As the main pur- 
pore of a writ of injunction is to evade trial 

y jury it is really an attack upon the jury 
system and ought to arouse a unanimous pro- 
test. So long as the meanest thief is guaran- 
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teed a trial by jury a jury ought not to be de- 
nied to wage earners, Owever, as a writ is 
usually invoked in case of a strike, the im- 
portance of the subject would be very much 
reduced by the adoption of a system of arbi- 
tration, because arbitration would very much 
reduce, even if ft did not entirely remove, the 
probability of a strike.” 


After a word for the eight-hour day he 
past to Democratic issues, and first as to 
free silver: 


“The unlooked for and unprecedented in- 
crease in the production of gold has brought a 
victory to both the advocates of gold and the 
advocates of bimetallism—the former keeping 
the gold standard which they wanted and the 
latter securing the larger volume of money for 
which they contended. We who favor bimetal- 
lism are satisfied with our victory if the friends 
of monometalism are satisfied with theirs, and 
we can invite them to a contest of zeal and 
endurance in the effort to restore to the peo- 
ple the rights which have been gradually taken 
from them by the trusts.” 


The control of the trusts he made the 
chief issue. He would have the Demo- 
crats refuse to receive campaign contri- 
butions from corporations, and have the 
books open, so that before election the 
public might know who had made any 
considerable contribution. He then 
added : 


“I congratulate President Roosevelt upon 
the steps which he has taken to enforce the 
anti-trust law, and my gratification is not les- 
sened by the fact that he has followed the 
Democratic rather than the Republican plat- 
form in every advance he has made. . . . 
He has probably gone as far as he could with- 
out incurring the hostility of the leaders of his 
own party. The trouble is that the Republican 
party is not in a position to apply effective 
and thorogoing reforms because it has built up, 
thru special legislation, the very abuses which 
need to be eradicated, 2 iat ‘Our motto must 
be ‘A private monopoly is indefensible and in- 
tolerable,’ and our plan of attack must con- 
template the total and complete overthrow of 
the monopoly principle in industry. . . . 
Recent investigations have brought to light 
the fact that nearly all the crookedness re- 
vealed in the management of our large cor- 
porations has been due to the duplication of 
directorates. A group of men organized or 
obtained control of several corporations doing 
business with each other and then proceeded to 
swindle the stockholders of the various cor- 
porations for which they acted. It is 
worth while to consider whether a blow may 
not be struck at the trusts by a law making it 
illegal for the same person to act as director 
or officer of two corporations which deal with 
each other or are engaged in the same general 
business.” 


He then proposed that corporations be 
required to take out a Federal license be- 
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fore engaging’ in interstate traffic, this 
license to be given on conditions that 
would protect the public: 


“The control which Congress has over inter- 
state commerce is complete, and if Congress 
can prevent the transportation of a lottery 
ticket thru the mails, by the express compan- 
ies or by freight it can certainly forbid the use 
of the mails, the railways and the telegraph 
lines to any corporation which is endeavoring 
to monopolize an article of commerce. . . . 
It is far easier to prevent a monopoly than to 
watch it and punish it, and this prevention can 
be accomplished in a practical way by refusing 
a license to any corporation which controls 
more than a certain proportion of the total 
product—this proportion to be arbitrarily fixed 
at a point which will give free operation to 
competition.” 


He then took up the tariff question: 


“The principle embodied in the protective 
tariff has been the fruitful source of a great 
deal of political corruption as well as the sup- 
port of many of our most iniquitous trusts. 

“One of the worst features of a tariff levied 
not for revenue but for the avowed purpose of 
protection is that it fosters the idea that men 
should use their votes to advance their own 
financial interests. How can we draw 
a moral distinction between the man who sells 
his vote for $5 on election day and the manu- 
facturer who sells his political influence for 
$50,000 or $100,000, payable in dividends? 
The high tariff has long been a burden to 
the consumers in the United States, and it is 
growing more and more a menace to our for- 
eign commerce, because it arouses resentment 
and provokes retaliation.” 


He next approved rate regulation for 
railroads, and turned to their public own- 
ership: 


“T have already reached the conclusion that 
railroads partake so much of the nature of a 
monopoly that they must ultimately become 
public propery and be managed by public of- 
ficials in the interest of the whole community, 
in accordance with the well defined theory 
that public ownership is necessary where com- 
petition is impossible.” 


But he fears centralization at Washing- 
ton. Therefore he says: 


“I favor the Federal ownership of trunk 
lines only, and the State ownership of the 
rest of the railroads. 

“Some have said that it would be impracti- 
cable to allow the local lines to be owned by 
the several States. I did not believe the argu- 
ment weighty before I went abroad, and my 
observations in other lands have convinced me 
that State ownership of local lines is entirely 
feasible. In Germany almost all the railroads 
are owned, not by the Empire, but by the sev- 
eral states—not even the trunk lines are owned 
by the Federal Government, and yet they have 
no difficulty about interstate traffic. 

“If one travels from Constantinople to 
Vienna, he passes thru Turkey and Bulgaria 
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and Servia and Hungary and a part of Aus- 


tria, and every State owns its own railroads, - 


and they speak different languages on the dif- 
ferent divisions, and yet you travel without 
change of cars and don’t know when you cross 
a line. Norway and Sweden lie side by side. 
Each owns its railroads; and yet, altho the 
political relations between the two nations are 
strained, their commercial intercourse goes on, 
and there is no interruption of interstate 
traffic.” 

Mr. Bryan then reverted to trusts, and 
argued that the logical outcome of mo- 
nopolistic trusts is Socialism: 

“The man who argues that there is an eco- 
nomic advantage in private monopoly is aiding 
Socialism. ‘The Socialist, asserting the eco- 
nomic superiority of the monopoly, insists that 
its benefits shall accrue to the whole people, 
and his conclusion cannot be denied if the 
superiority of monopoly is admitted. 
Socialism presents a consistent theory, but a 
theory which, in my judgment, does not take 
human nature into account. Its strength is in 
its attack upon evils the existence of which. is 
confessed. Its weakness is that it would sub- 
stitute a new disease—if not a worse one— 
for the disease from which we suffer. . ... 
Because I am anxious to preserve individual- 
ism, I am earnest in my desire to see the 
trusts exterminated, root and branch, that the 
door of opportunity may be open to every 
American citizen.” 

 ] 
Mr. Hipple and the Last week 
Real Estate Trust Company Phi 1a del- 
phia suf- 


fered the severest financial shock in its 
late history by the sudden failure of the 
Real Estate Trust Company thru the 
speculation and fraud of its trusted pres- 
ident, Frank K. Hipple. The loss is over 
$7,000,000, but it is hoped that in time 
the depositors will recover most of this 
amount. Mr. Hipple had been in the real 
estate business from his youth, and this 
trust company was his creation, and he 
was allowed to manage its business with 
very little care by the directors, who 
seem to have been mostly dummies. In- 
deed the bank examiners had allowed 
two years to pass without examination, 
because of their confidence. It was the 
general faith in his ability that led the 
trustees of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly to put.its funds in the charge 
of his company, altho most of it was safe 
in mortgages, and other Presbyterian 
and benevolent organizations had about 
$2,000,000 of property thus cared for. 
His method seems to have been to be in- 
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terested with a large promoter of enter- 
prises, Adolph Segal, in his schenies, 
which promised very great returns; and 
to Mr. Segal he lent millions of money, 
and made false reports to his trustees. 
It was when the directors became sus- 
picious and asked an accounting, and a 
note signed by himself and Segal was 
going to protest, that he suddenly died, 
and the coroner reported the cause as 
“cerebral hemorrhage.” In fact, he had 
committed suicide. He had fired a bullet 
thru the roof of his mouth. The cor- 
oner decided to give the cause of death 
as cerebral hemorrhage, which was ver- 
bally the fact, altho misleading. This 
was done, he said, to prevent a run on 
the company, and so that if anything was 
wrong in his transactions the bank di- 
rectors would have a chance to make up 
any deficit. It now became known that 
he was a thief and a defaulter, and it was 
so charged by Receiver Earle after the 
coroner had admitted that Hipple was a 
suicide, and had thus saved himself from 
going to jail as a bank-breaker. Beyond 
the looting of the bank for the visionary 
schemes in which Segal was interested, 
Hipple had. embezzled collateral from the 
trust company in order to raise money 
for private purposes. In one case men- 
tioned he had taken collateral worth 
$65,000 from the vaults of the bank and 
borrowed $50,000 upon it. He never re- 
paid the debt nor returned the collateral, 
and this had been done in various cases. 
Receiver Earle declared that the $5,000,- 
000 which Hipple loaned on questionable 
securities to Adolph Segal, loans which 
were carefully concealed from the board 
of directors, was virtually stolen from 
the bank and loaned to Segal. He ex- 
plained the absence of the money to the 
directors. by producing a lot of fanciful 
loans upon apparently good security. It 
has been announced by Receiver Earle 
that Hipple did not tamper with trust 
fuods and estates valued at $26,000,000, 
deposited in his company. This has 
since psoved a mistake. Mr. Hipple was 
treasure. of the trustees of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, and the securi- 
ties, bonds and mortgages belonging to 
the General Assembly, to the value of 
$963,896.54, were kept in the vaults of 
the Real Estate Trust Company. 
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Of all the numerous parades 

The Naval 2nd shows of Labor Day the 
Review most magnificent was the 
marshaling of our American. fleet off 
Oyster Bay, to be reviewed by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary Bonaparte. The 
vessels were in three columns, one of the 
smaller black torpedo boats and destroy- 
ers, of which there were a dozen; the 
second column,.of the big white battle- 
ships, the flagship “Maine,” the “Ken- 
tucky,” “Kearsarge,” “Louisiana,” “New 
Jersey” and “Virginia”; and the mon- 


battleship as he past. The transports 
and supply ships and colliers were an- 
chored outside the line of review, mak- 
ing sixty-one naval vessels in all. Inas- 
much as something has been said of the 
expense of this review, Admiral Evans 
has stated that the gathering here in- 
volves no extra expense beyond per- 
haps three hundred dollars for cost of 
powder for salutes. After the review 
the Admirals and Captains called on the 
President and were entertained at 
luncheon. The President was hearty in 














The Great Naval Parade at Oyster Bay on Labor D 
tary Bonaparte, President Roosevelt, Secretary 


From a photograph by Brown Bros. 


itors, “Puritan,” “Nevada,” “Florida,” 
and “Arkansas.” The third white col- 
umn included the battleships “Alabama,” 
“Illinois,” “Indiana,” and “Iowa”; the 
armored cruisers “West Virginia,” 
“Colorado,” “Pennsylvania” and ‘“Mary- 
land,” and four protected cruisers named 
after as many cities. The fleet was un- 
der the command of Admiral Evans. 
The President and Secretary Bonaparte 
reviewed the fleet from the yacht “May- 
flower,” steaming in and out and around 
the columns, and being saluted by each 


ay. A Group on “The Mayflower,” showing Secre- 
Lesh, Rear-Admirals Evans, Davis and Bronson. a 


his admiration of the display. With the 
President on the “Mayflower” was the 
Congressional delegation, to whom the 
President expressed his gratification that 
Congress had, mostly within ten years, 
made such a. Navy possible. After 
luncheon the President returned the call 
of the Admirals, visiting the “Maine” 
and the “West Virginia,” and made in- 
teresting short addresses to their men. 
In the evening there was a brilliant dis- 
play of searchlights and electric illumina- 
tion. 
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The President on atasilige Bi Simpli 
Siapltet Spelling : 54 spelling have 
been very free in their attacks on the 
President’s order for the adoption of the 
three hundred words for which shorter 
spellings have been recommended by the 
Simplified Spelling Board. Among the 
critics has been President Eliot, of 
Harvard, but the other scholars have not 
noticeably objected, altho many news- 
papers have taken occasion to expend 
ridicule on the change, and some of them 
have indicated that the President has 
gone beyond his province. This was to 
be expected of the English journals, 
which still spell honour and storey (of 
a house). Of the leading English jour- 
nals only The Spectator is reported in 
cable dispatches as recognizing that the 
simplifications approved by all the lexi- 
cographers are legitimate. The crit- 


icisms have led the President to publish 
a letter to the Public Printer, Mr. Still- 
ings, in which he says: “oy 
They represent nothing in the world but a 
very slight extension of the uncénscious move- 


ment which has made agricultural implement 
makers and farmers write plow instead of 
plough, which has made most American write 
honor without the somewhat absurd superflu- 
ous #, and which is even now making people 
write program without the me—just as all peo- 
ple who speak English now write bat, set, dim, 
sum and fish, instead of the Elizabethan batte, 
sette, dimme, summe and fysshe, which makes 
us write public; almanac, era, fantasy and 
wagon, instead of the publick, almanack;, aera, 
phantasy and waggon of our great grand- 
* fathers. It is not an attack on the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton, because it is in some 
instances a going back to the forms they used, 
and in others merely the extension of changes 
which, as regards other words, havé taken 
place since their time. It is not an attempt to 
do anything for reaching or sudden or violent, 
or indeed anything very great at all. It is 
merely an attempt to cast what slight weight 
can properly be cast on the side of. the aioe 
forces which are endeavoring to make our 
spelling a little less foolish and fantastic. 


a 


Senator Tillman is renomi- 
nated as Senator from South 
Carolina, but by a reduced 
vote. His attack on those who opposed 
the Dispensary law gave great offense, 
and his gubernatorial candidate was de- 
feated, and his own name badly scr °>4- 


Political 
Items 


ed, while J. F. Lyon, the aggressive mem- | 


ber of the Dispensary Investigating Com- 
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mittee, was elected Attorney-General; 
but it is not yet clear whether a Legis- 
lature has been elected that will abolish 
the Dispensary. A second primary elec- 
tion will be necessary for Governor, and 
only the two higher candidates will be in 
the field, with the assurance that Ansel 
will win. The campaign was a hot one, 
and yet only about 90,000 votes were 
cast. The Arkansas election was held 
on Monday of this week. Only the 
Democrats had a full ticket in the field, 
as their ticket was sure to be elected. 
The, Republicans, Prohibitionists and So- 
cialists put up candidates simply for 
Governor. The Democratic candidate 
elected was J. H. S. Little, succeeding 
Governor Jefferson Davis, who goes to 
the United States Senate. In Alabama 
the Democratic primary of last week, 
which is tantamount to an election, re- 
sulted in the choice of B. B. Comer for 
Governor by a majority of about 20,000. 
Inasmuch as the two Alabama Senators 
are very old men, Senator Pettus being 
eighty-five, and Senator Morgan eighty- 
two, alternate’ Senators were chosen to 
take their place if they should be disqual- 
ified to servé/<The choice fellson Con- 
gressman Banklead and_ ex - Governor 
Johnston.——What the Southern press 
outside of Georgia thinks of the guber- 
natorial campaign in Georgia may be 
seen from the comment of The News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S. C.: 

“Hoke Smith has been nominated: for Gov- 
ernor of Georgia after the most violent and in- 
decent campaign that has ever been conducted 
in any State of the American Union. The bet- 
ter sentiment of the whole country has been 
outraged by the course of the campaign in 
Georgia. Day after day, week after week and 
month after month the newspapers of Georgia 
have been filled with the disgraceful story of 
the duel to the death between Clark Howell 
and Hoke Smith. If what they and their re- 
spective partisans have said about each other 
be true, neither is in any sense fit to represent 
respectable people in any office or position 
whatsoever. ... 

“As for Mr. Smith’s principal opponent, the 
Hon. Clark Howell, his campaign was simply 
unspeakable. There is no language of censure 
too strong that could be used to. characterize 
the vileness of the fight between these two 
leading men of Georgia. We do not know 
how they will get away from the mire and filth 
of the struggle through which they have 
passed.” 

——Of the Congressional campaigns 
that made by Congressman Littlefield, of 

















Maine, has attracted most interest from 
the fact that President Gompers, of. the 
American Federation of Labor, went 
into the district to oppose his election on 
the ground that he had voted in Congress 
against certain bills for which the Fed- 
eration stood. In a speech Mr. Little- 
field said : 


“Mr. Gompers has never yet discussed the 
real issues for which he assails me in this 
campaign. He does not dare. I challenge him 
to take before a Maine audience the position 
that he takes in Washington in connection 
with the legislation that he demands. He de- 
mands that I shall vote for legislation that 
would authorize men to conspire to threaten 
to murder, that would make it lawful for one 
man to do what it is a crime for other men to 


do and that would outlaw the right to do busi-~ 


ness as a property right, and legalize boy- 
cotting as an element to be used in the de- 
struction of business. ‘ 

“He criticises me because I was one of the 
seven or nine men that voted on the floor of 
the House against a proposition that exempted 
employers and employees engaged in interstate 
commerce from the operation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, which makes it a crime for all 
persons to enter into contracts and agreements 
to restrain interstate trade and commerce. Al- 
tho 250 or more Republicans and Democrats 
voted for that infamous proposition, it simply 
demonstrated their moral and political cow- 
ardice, as the vote was cast just prior to the 
Congressional election, and I have never heard 
any member of the House that so voted that 
did not admit that he voted for that proposi- 
tion solely because he expected by so doing to 
escape and avoid the opposition of labor agi- 
tators in his district in the then coming cam- 


. paign. The bill died in the Senate without 


any question thereon and is simply a standing 
demonstration of the moral cowardice of mem- 
of the American Congress.” 
—Mayor McClellan, of New York, is 
mm his way back from his vacation in 
Europe, and has declared himself eager 
lo engage in a campaign for decency in 
the control of the Democratic party in 
this State. He is strongly against 
Murphy as boss of Tammany, and in fa- 
vor of the nomination of Mr. Jerome as 
Governor. 


a 


The Cuban _Lhere is no sign on either 
Outbreak Side of a compromise. Gen- 

eral Cebreco, representing 
the Cuban veterans, called on President 
falma last Sunday to beseech him to al- 
ow an arbitration of the differences be- 
ween the Government and the rebels ;- 
tt President Palma refused. He said 
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that the veterans were welcome to con- 
fer with the rebels and to urge them to 
lay down their arms, in which case they 
might return unmolested to their homes 
or might leave the country; but they 
must treat with the rebels as private cit- 
izens, for the Government would not 
treat with them further than this offer 
of amnesty. According to the best re- 
ports the rising appears to be quite gen- 
eral. But the bands are not large and 
the rural guards are being raised to meet 
them, altho meetings are few and vic- 
tories unimportant. Neither party de- 
sires armed intervention on our part— 
only that we should ask President Palma 
to annul the late election and order a new 
one in which there shall be no intimida- 
tion. A semi-official organ of the Gov- 
ernment says: 

“Permanent intervention would be worse 
than death. It would be preferable if the Car- 
ribean should engulf the Pearl of the Antilles.” 
There seems to be two byreaus of in- 
formation established in this city, one for 
each side of the Cuban conflict, and their 
reports are so conflicting that little re- 
liance can be placed upon them. One 
tells of a fight about sixty-five miles from 
Havana in which the rural guards killed 
twenty-four revolutionists and broke the 
backbone of the revolution in the Ha- 
vana province. It is further declared 
that there is no uprising in the provinces 
of Matanzas, Santiago and Camaguey; 
also that the province of Santa Clara is 
well protected ; and that in Pinar del Rio 
the 400 insurrectionists are running 
away from the 6,000 Government forces. 
The revolutionists’ press bureau denies 
all these claims. 


Seems While there‘is no general up- 
: . ising in Russia, and no gen- 
in Russia 


eral strike, there is increased 
terror, owing to the murder of so many 
officials, while those that throw the 
bombs generally escape. The response 
of the Government is wholesale arrest 
and imprisonment or deportation of sus- 
pected persons.. The revolutionists are 
virtually masters of the Baltic provinces 
by their secret tribunals and punish- 
ments,-x#hich are like those of the Ku- 
klux times in the South. Perhaps the 
most notable event of the week is the 
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retirement of General Trepoff, whose 
resignation the Czar has accepted. His 
health is the cause assigned, and it is 
probably a sufficient cause. He has been 
much confined, and has not taken the 
needed exercise, it hardly being safe for 
him to expose himself to public view. 
His physicians have-ordered him to take 
a rest abroad. The Czar has much de- 
pended on his energy in suppressing dis- 
order, but the late assassinations of Gen- 
erals Kozloff and Mier has perhaps dis- 
turbed his faith in General Trepoff. His 
one object has been to assure the safety 
of the Czar and his family. He will 
probably go abroad. So extreme are the 
precautions now taken to prevent the 
assassinations, to prevent revolutionaries 
from gaining access to official receptions, 
that the Secretary of the Interior has 
ordered that hereafter Government offi- 
cials must produce cards of admission tc 
these receptions, military officers must 
produce admission tickets bearing their 
photographs and countersigned by the 
general of the division in charge, and the 
police must search all civilians before ad- 


mitting them. The Czar is reported as 
having decided to make a second grant to 
the peasants of land belonging to him 
and to the State, on conditions similar to 
those included in a previous grant from 


the imperial estate. But the grant is not 
a gift, but permission to the peasants tc 
buy the land on terms assigned. The 
revolutionists declare that this will not 
satisfy the peasants, who have demanded 
land free as a gift, just as land was given 
at the time of the emancipation of the 
serfs. 
Js 


It is the Emperor, 
and not the Empress. 
of China who has is- 
sued an edict looking to the future es- 
tablishment of a constitutional form of 
government for the Chinese Empire. This 
must have been done, however, by the 
will of the Empress, for we have no 
news that the Emperor has come out of 
his insignificance and seclusion. It will 
be remembered that within the last year 
a commission of Chinese dignitaries has 
visited the United States and Europe 
with the avowed purpose of studying the 
matter of a constitution for China. On 
their return they have wasted no time in 


Delay for Chinese 
Constitution 
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making their report and recommenda- 
tion. In his edict the Emperor says: 
“Since the beginning of our dynasty it has 
been the wise emperors who made laws suited 
to the times. Now that China has intercourse 
with all nations our laws and political system 
have become antiquated and our country is 
always in trouble. It is therefore necessary 
for us to gather more knowledge and draw up 
a new code of laws, otherwise we shall be un- 
worthy of the trust of our forefathers and the 
people.” 
After thus referring to antiquity to sup- 
port his change, the Emperor cites the 
report of his commission, to the effect 
that the cause of China’s weakness is the 
antagonism between rulers and ruled, 
and promises reforms in administration 
and promises that when ‘these have been 
accomplished, and the people are edu- 
cated to understand their relations to the 
Government, a constitution will be pro- 
claimed ; but the time will depend on the 
rapidity of the nation’s progress and en- 
lightenment. At present, then, there is 
no expectation that China will speedily 
possess a constitutional government. 


& 


Secretary Root has been re- 
ceived with great honor at 
Santiago, altho the extensive 
festivities planned were curtailed out of 
sympathy for the sufferers by the earth- 
quake at Valparaiso and other towns. 
He left on Tuesday for Peru. The 
trouble between Turkey and Persia does 
not seem to have been settled, and a re- 
port from Teheran says that Turkish 
troops have occupied the Persian dis- 
trict of Mongovar, which comprises 
twenty-five villages, and the Persian 
Ambassador at Constantinople has de- 
manded of the Porte the withdrawal of 
the troops. More remarkable discov- 
eries are reported from the excavations 
at the island of Delos, Greece. Six large 
archaic lions have been found, which are 
said to resemble nothing else previously 
found in Greece, and are probably of the 
older Assyrian type. An_ extremely 
beautiful statue of the Muse Polyhymnia 
is reported, which is finer than the cele- 
brated Polyhymnia in the Berlin Mu- 
seum. Another is a very fine head of 
Dionysus (Bacchus), which resembles 
the work of Scopas. The find includes . 
pottery, jewels, coins, etc. 


Foreign 
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The (pening up ofthe Great Northwest 
PAB AI Lair)! 
Story of the Railroad The Last Spike etc. 


Canadian West was in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, the first railway to reach 
out from Eastern to Western Canada. 
For a time Winnipeg boomed like a min- 
ing camp. All over Ontario and away 
down East men soaked their chattels to 
chase the Star of Empire. Those who 
could not get away crowded the market 
places where leather-lunged land boom- 
ers sold lots as wizard oil is sold from a 
spring wagon in a country town. 
_Gradually the excitement died down. 
(he long Manitoba winter cooled things. 
The road builders, the real pioneers, 
were still in the heavy rock cuts along 
the Northern Lake shore. Land-holders 
in the East pooled their troubles and 
sent men out to look for lots “in” Win- 
mpeg. Sometimes they had to take a 
boat, and sometimes they were still un- 
able to locate their claims. Many On- 
lario business men went broke in that 
frst flurry. Fifty thousand Americans 
tame up and went back in the days of 
the primitive boom. That was in the 
arly eighties. 
In 1885 the first road was completed, 
but no attempt was made to operate the 
line until 1886. 


Tc first flurry of excitement in the 


For ten long years the Canadian West 
labored to live down the disgrace of its 
first spree. In 1896 a new party came 
into power, a new and aggressive Min- 
ister of the Interior came out of the 
West. He believed in the West. He 
surrourided himself with Western men. 
He had the confidence of his leader, who, 
in turn, had the confidence of Canada. 

Slowly but steadily the little trickling 
stream of immigration began to gather 
speed and volume. By 1902 it had 
grown from sixteen to twenty-six thou- 
sand. That year the bumper wheat crop 
caused the figures for 1903 to jump to 
49,473. At first only Canadians who 
had gone to the States came back. Then 
came colonies of Mormons, Mennonites, 
Doukhobors and the other sects, settling 
in various parts of the West. 

By this time the Canadian Northern 
Railway, controlled by the hustling con- 
tracting firm of MacKenzie & Mann. 
had entered the wheat field. This com- 
pany, like the pioneer line, had a liberal 
land grant which they used for the se- 
duction of settlers. For years quite all 
the revenue derived from the sale of 
lands went into advertising of various 
kinds. 
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land to and secured settlers from twenty- 
six States and Territories, and are at 
this moment moving.a colony from New 
England to the Canadian West. 

The movement is no longer confined 
to Canadians coming back, nor: to re- 
ligious societies. It is composed today, 
largely, of prosperous American farmers 
from the Western States. By 1905 the 
stream had become a rushing river. The 
report came up to Canada that Uncle 
Sam was becoming uneasy. It was 
hinted that Canada would be asked to 
let up a little on her proselyting. 

Canadian Immigration officials were 
elbowed out of France. In the German 
Empire the Kaiser closed their shops. 
Of course, Uncle Sam could do nothing. 
He could not afford to be jealous of a 
“colony”—a colony he had ignored for 
half a century—so he said nothing. But 
he did something. He sent an expert up 
last year in the person. of Mr. C. M. 
Pepper to see what it was all about: Mr. 
Pepper’s report served only to confirm 
what others, as disinterested as himself, 
had said. He found that well equipped 
American farmers were settling in Can- 
ada at the rate of some 50,000 annually, 
that, on the whole, the settlers were 
prospering, and that the proportion of 
dissatisfied settlers was not large. “Cer- 
tainly no larger than-the number of mis- 
fits found in every pioneer settlement.” 
He found, too, that’ incoming settlers 
brought property valued at five and a 
half million, annually, which was ad- 
mitted duty free, but gave it as his opin- 
ion that the actual value of this property 
was near $10,000,000. He found that 


the Dominion Government, the railways 
and colonization companies preferred 
American settlers for several reasons. 

First. The character of the immi- 
grants who, as a rule, are of the best 
class of Western farmers and the kind 
of people permanently to build up a new 
country, genuine home-makers. 

Second. Their superior knowledge 
and experience in practical farming. 
They not only do not have to be taught 
by official agents, but their methods are 
valuable in showing the raw immigrants 
from’ Europe the best way to get results 
from the wheat lands. 

Third. The cash capital that thev 
bring with them. Every arrival from the 
States is well supplied with money tc 
buy land and to purchase the means ot 
improving it. This creates an unusually 
active market condition for pioneer com- 
munities. The majority of the Ameri- 
can settlers insist on acquiring a full sec- 
tion instead of being content with the 
quarter section which is allotted to 
homesteaders, and which is more than 
the ordinary European immigrant 1s 
capable of handling. 

Today the.stream, that only trickled 
a decade ago, has become a mighty river. 
The “movement” has become a stampede. 
The average price of wild land, five 
years ago, was $4 per acre. Today it 1s 
eight, and anywhere near a railway, 
present or prospective, it is from eighteen 
to twenty-eight, and in older, more set- 
tled districts, seventy and eighty. It 
produces more wheat and better wheat 
than any other farm land on the face of 
the earth, and that is the great secret of 
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it all. Moreover, the climate of Mani- 
toba has been found quite tolerable, 
while that of Saskatchewan is no worse 
than Ontario, or the Northern tier of 
States, and infinitely better than some of 
the Northwestern States because of the 
absence of drought and cyclones in sum- 
mer and blizzards in winter. Southern 
Alberta is as mild as Southern Colorado. 
This part of the new province is semi- 
arid, but extremely fertile. Beef cattle 
are often rounded up for the market in 
the month of February. It has an 
abundance of coal and timber and it is 
producing excellent crops of. winter 
wheat. 

West, away from Winnipeg, the 
Canadian Northern headed boldly for 
the Northwest, opening a new territory, 
formerly supposed to be fit only for the 
Hudson Bay Company and the fur-bear- 
ing animals upon which this ancient and 
honorable company of gentlemen ad- 
venturers prey. The railway company 
established an experimental farm at 
Dauphin, where their North Line heads 
for Hudson Bay, and demonstrated the 
fact that the good lands did not all lie 
along the southern boundary. 

And now comes the great Transcon- 
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tinental, the Grand Trunk Pacific, split- 
ting the difference between the other two 
railways, and crossing the two new prov- 
inces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in a 
northwesterly direction from Winnipeg 
to Edmonton, and ultimately across 
Athabasca and the Peace River to the Pa- 
cific at Prince Rupert, in Northern 
British Columbia. 

Of course, Canada has always been 
on this continent and these fields have 
always been here in the Canadian West, 
but we did not know about them. With- 
out boasting it may be set down as a 
fact that the Yankee discovered the 
Canadian West, but it is equally true 
that the Department of the Interior dis- 
covered'the Yankee. The Yankee is the 
settler who makes good. It is only fair 
to say that many of these astute discov- 
erers were Canadian-born, but the first 
real fighting force to engage in the con- 
quest of this New Canada came from 
below the line, just as the first capital 


-for the construction of the Canadian 


Pacific (save what came from Canada) 
came from New York. Once encour- 
aged by American capital Canadians 
were quick to appreciate the importance 
of the West, and to take part in the de- 
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Off to the Harvest Field. 


velopment of the Dominion’s wonderful 
natural resources. England has been 
slow to appreciate Canada, and the 


Canadians, despite their protestations of 
loyalty to the Empire, feel it, and some- 
times they do not take the trouble. to 


disguise their feelings. This is especial- 
ly true of Western Canadians. They 
make free and fraternize with Ameri- 
cans much more readily than they do 
with Englishmen. In nine cases out of 
ten they will do more for a Yankee than 
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they will do for a man right fresh from 
dear Old London. If a man comes in 
with money and wants to start a ranch 
he is encouraged. Reporters will inter- 
view him and the local papers will com- 
ment, but if he wants to go “ranching” 
they look upon him with suspicion. And 
yet, as a matter of fact, even the 
“rancher” has done well in many in- 
stances in the Canadian West. 

Several Western towns are growing 
marvelously, foremost among them is 
Winnipeg. My notion is that Winnipeg 
will be the, Chicago, Saskatoon the Kan- 


station combined has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $2,000,000. The 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Northern 
joint terminals will cost _ $3,000,000. 
Railways are reaching up over the 
boundary for the fat of the land. As I 
write Hill’s fairies are lobbying at Ot- 


tawa for a charter to build from Win- 


nipeg to the coast with innumerable 
branch lines. Naturally certain Cana- 
dian railway interests “view with alarm,” 
and there is really good reason for this. 
If Mr. Hill gets his hands on the Cana- 
dian ‘crop he is going to carry it away 














Horse Ranch, Western Canada, on Line of Canadian Pacific Railway. 


sas Cityand Edmonton the Denver of this 
Dominion, with the new port of Prince 
Rupert forging ahead to compete with 
Vancouver as the ’Frisco of Canada, tho 
she may waive that and start in as the 
Seattle of the North. Winnipeg is a 
wonder. Just now it is easily the swift- 
est city, for the size of it, under the sun. 
The outlook for Winnipeg is certainly 
as bright as was that of Chicago half a 
century ago. It stands at the gateway 
toa wheatfield three hundred miles wide 
and a thousand miles long, taking tribute 
irom a territory that reaches from the 
lorty-ninth parallel to the festooned, fur- 
bearing forests of the far North; from 
the Lakes to the Rockies. A hotel and 


with him. Railway construction is es- 
sential to the development of the West. 
but the Dominion can be strengthened 
only by increasing the strength of the 
link that couples the West with the East. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are too close 
to Canada already for the peace and 
prosperity of Toronto and Montreal. 
Railways and the best of railway con- 
nection between Eastern and Western 
Canada are what Canada needs, for to- 
day, the ship of the Dominion is riding 
like two Atlantic liners tied together 
with a two-by-twelve spiked to the stern 
of one and the bow of the other. A 
good political high sea might snap the 
coupling, so far as commercial connec- 
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tion is concerned. If this should happen 
it is easy to see where the West would 
drift and find a commercial harbor. 
And this foxy old financier who dom- 
inates the American Northwest is aware 
of all this. Mr. Hill’s changed attitude 


toward Canada, his native country, is in-. 


teresting, if not amusing. 

Only two-or three years ago he made 
a speech out in Dakota in which he pic- 
tured the Canadian wheat field as grow- 
ing green and beautiful, up to the time 
when well-bred Dakota wheat would 
grow golden and ripen. Instead of be- 
having in this way the Canadian crop 
would just keep on growing green in 
the cold rain until the rust came to cut 
it down. 

That’s how it looked to your Uncle 
Jim when he was out in the road waving 
his hat and trying to stop the stampede. 

Now it’s all changed. Finding he 
could not stop the stampeders he lit out 
after them. He not only caught up with 
the procession but arrived ahead of it; 
and is now standing before his native 
country: whieh he so hotly libelled, hat in 
hand asking leave to enter and relieve 
the congestion of threshed wheat. 

Well, if he gets what he wants, and 
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all he wants, it will be after the Domin- 
ion Government has been convinced that 
it is some for father and not all for the 
husk-eating prodigal. 

While the West is in the limelight it is 
by no. means all there is to the: present 
prosperity wave that is sweeping the 
Dominion from ocean to ocean, from the 
boundary to the barriers. From North 
Bay, which is directly north of Toronto, 
the Ontario Government has pushed a 
railway into the wilderness for a hun- 
dred miles and unearthed at the end of 
the track one of the most remarkable 
mining camps on this continent, called 
Cobalt, after the silver produced. 

This line is to be extended across the 
hight of land, across the new Grand 
Trunk Pacific Transcontinental line to 
Hudson Bay, and if it pans out all the 
way as the first 100 miles have found, 
all the people of this province will be 
wearing diamonds. In fact Tiffany’s 
expert has given it as his opinion that 
the source of the diamonds that have 
been picked up all the way from the 
hight of land to George Ade’s farm is in 
Ontario. 

In addition to the mineral wealth and 
the forest product, the fish and the fur. 
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A MODERN BOY 


Cattle on the Grassy Plains of Alberta. 


this provincial railway will tap the 
Transcontinental line where the latter is 
crossing a clay belt, wooded to be sure, 
but exceedingly fertile. Some 2,000 
homesteaders have settled here in this 
northern wilderness since the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Government line 
were projected, and in every instance 
they have found the newly cleared fields 
exceedingly fertile and well adapted to 
the growing of wheat of very high 
grade. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of Canada, 


having watched it for the past seven 
years rise siowly from its Rip Van 
Winkle rest, I am convinced that the 
Dominion’s day is just dawning and that 
within twenty years there will be mil- 
lions of people west of the Lakes, that 
Winnipeg will be the second, if not the 
first, city in Canada, and that the big 
questions coming before Parliament will 
be settled out there in the open where 
the warm chinook is blowing, in the 
West. 


Lonpon, CANADA. 


A Modern Boy 


BY TUDOR JENKS 


He has a bicycle, of course, 
A camera and a racket, 

And roller skates, a microscope, 
A banjo, and can whack it. 
He paints a little, writes a little, 

Takes four magazines, 
Owns tennis suits and blazers, 
“Sweaters” and velveteens. 
Hé owns a shotgun, rifle, 
A lantern, set of slides, 
A pony cart and pony 
On which he sometimes rides. 
He owns a paper shell and rows, 
Plays polo, golf, baseball, 
He has a lathe and scroll saw. 


A dynamo, a motor, and an electric 
call, 

A tool box holding tools enough 
To build a railroad car, 

A pantagraph, a violin, 
Typewriter and guitar. 

For winter a toboggan, 
For summer a canoe; 

And if there’s something I’ve forgot, 
Be sure he’s got that, too. 

But yet, amid his many fads 
He leads a duller life 

Than came to many an old-time lad 
With just his pocket knife. 


Bronxvitte, N. Y. 





The Romance of the Country Fair 


BY URBAN LAVERY 


harvesting was finished save for the 

husking of the corn and the pick- 
ing of the apples. Pumpkins still spotted 
the cornfields; the leaves were turning 
color and dropping to the ground; the 
sky had taken on a murky cast which 
forboded the approach of _ colder 
weather. The board fences and barn 


. [ts time was late September; the 


doors thruout the neighborhood were 


plastered with hand bills and glowing red 
lithographs, for this was the week of the 
fair, and the fair was well advertised. 
The first day of the fair came, and those 
returning affirmed that it was indeed 
“the greatest ever,” as the ubiquitous 
hand bills had described it. The coun- 
try folk usually took a vacation when fair 
time came. Some people had been*so 
radical as to call the fair the “farmers’ 
three-day drunk” ; others were as fervid 
in its praise. A conservative view would 
choose the happy medium, and say the 
fair had good points and bad points— 
but mostly good. 
Reuben Thomas was a country youth, 
whose chief joy after the fair was over 
was, like most country youths, to look 
forward to next year’s fair. On the 
morning of the second fair day he had 
risen bright and early, as all country boys 
do, to prepare for the eventful day. By 
seven o'clock he had milked eleven cows, 
taken the milk to the factory, two miles 
away, and returned. It was with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that he ate his break- 
fast of bacon with corn bread and maple 
syrup, for Reuben was going to the fair 
that day, and was going to take his best 
girl. By eight o’clock he had climbed 
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into his new buggy and set out for Ara- 
bella’s home. 

Reuben had ample time to ruminite, 
and he permitted his fancy to wander at 
random. He thought of his past life; of 
the prospects the future had in store for 
him. He passed by a little white school- 
house set back from the road among 
some maples ; and he pictured.to himself 
the scenes enacted there, for that was the 
schoolhouse he had attended—that is, 
when he went. For he had not gone 
regularly, but instead had stayed at home 
during spring and fall to help run the 
farm. He was twenty-one now, and it 
was six years since he had gone at all. 
He had never been a brilliant scholar; 
indeed, some teachers called him dull. 
He himself wondered how girls and 
even boys much smaller than he had 
passed him so readily. To bound any 
State in the Union, or diagram a com- 
pound sentence. according to the “Reed 
and Kellogg” scheme was an easy task 
for them — but he never could tell the 
subject of a sentence from its predicate. 
History and arithmetic.were easy enough 
—they used to say that any fool could 
learn arithmetic—but grammar and ge- 
ography simply wouldn’t stick. Anyway, 
he was interested in other things; what 
good did it do him to know such stuff? 
Not a bit! Didn’t he always know more 
about the farming of the country than 
the whole school put together? Didn't 
he receive the reports of the Bureau of 
Agriculture every year; and didn’t he 
know more about the State Grange than 
any one else in the community? And 
these things had been of some use to 
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him. He could turn the best furrow of 
anybody in the country—everybody ad- 
mitted that; but that had come by prac- 
tice; he had learned something more im- 
portant—he was considered the most up 
to date and practical farmer in the neigh- 
borhood, and: facts proved that he was 
well up toward the:top, His ‘father 
owned three’ hundred acres scattered 
about in several farms—and it was a.big 
job for one man to work alone—even 
with a couple of hired men it was too big. 
The land had been neglected, had run 
down for want of work; people used to 
call his father “land poor.” But they 
had changed their opinions in the last 
few years; for the three hundred acres 
had changed—they were smooth now— 
no stumps, cleared of stones and grew 
big crops. Didn’t his father and himself 
—why shouldn’t he include himself, 
didn’t he do the most of the work?— 
didn’t they raise more hay per acre and 
more bushels of wheat than anybody 
else? 

Reuben was thinking, thinking deeply, 
and was inattentive to the horse or things 
about him. Presently a house came into 
view, down in the valley, half a mile 
away. It was Arabella’s house and 
‘Reuben’s thoughts took another turn. 
He thought of his acquaintance with 
Arabella, of his relations with her. He 
recalled the first time he had ever seen 
her; it was several years before, at the 
eighth grade examinations in the district 
high school, where all such examinations 
were held. They had both passed, but 
Arabella was at the head of the list, while 
he was at the foot. Perhaps book learn- 
ing was not so useless after all; at any 
tate he would give a horse to have been 
nearer the top of the list. He remem- 
bered how she looked that day—her blue 
eyes, light-brown hair and ruddy checks, 
the prettiest girl he had ever seen. He 
had walked seven miles to the examina- 
tion in the morning, but in the evening 
she had asked him to ride home in her 
ng. That was the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance. It all seemed so pleasant 
now, in the haze of so many years. He 
thought of their acquaintance since that 
time; how he had nerved himself to ask 
her, at church one Sunday, to go out rid- 
ing in the evening, and how she had ac- 
cepted his offer. That was two years 
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ago; since that time they had gone on 
buggy rides and to dances often to- 
gether; and each time she seemed pret- 
tier than the last. He had reached a con- 
clusion about Arabella; he would marry 
her as soon as he could. 

He did not have to wait long for Ara- 
bella; she was ready and watching for 
him at the window. He drove into the 
yard and up to the side door, for to go to 
the front door meant you were a stran- 
ger. Arabella came out immediately and 
her father appeared in the door behind 
her. 

“Hope you have a rollicking good 
time,” he said to Reuben; “but don’t run 
off with the girl before you get back.” 

Reuben looked at her and noticed that 
she was blushing deep red. He an-. 
swered : 

“Well, I think she’d have something to 
say about that; she’s usually boss when 
we go any place. And, besides, I think 
she’s willing to risk it, ain’t you, Bell?” 

She pursed out her lips at her father, 
and in answer she prepared to get into 
the buggy. 

He looked at her carefully, as she 


arranged her dress, before taking his 
seat. She never seemed so pretty as now. 
Her slightly flushed face bespoke her 
rich passionate nature ; and the new dress 


was so becoming! He felt a mingled 
feeling of pleasure and satisfaction as he 
took his place by her side; for once he 
was glad that buggy seats were made so” 
narrow. He tucked the lap robe in about 
her feet to keep the dust from the new 
skirt ; then he drove out of the yard into 
the road. At first he held a line in each 
hand, but he soon found it more com- 
fortable to drive with one hand and 
stretch the other arm out along the back 
of the seat. 

The ride alone with Arabella was 
usually the best part of the day’s pleas- 
ure, he thought, and so took advantage 
of the opportunity. It was a pleasure to 
talk to her, he thought to himself; you 
could talk on any subject, and she never 
was offended if you meant it in the right 
way. After they had gone some distance 
Arabella asked a pertinent question—at 
least to herself. 

“Reuben, how do you like my new 
dress?” ) , 

“T think it’s all right. I wish I could 
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fix up as well as that makes you look.” 
And he looked at his own outfit—coat 
dusty and mussed, ill-fitting and rather 
poor in quality —at his necktie, a red 
checkered one, tied the way Reuben tied 
a hay rope. His appearance was not at- 
tractive and he knew it. But Arabella 
had her own notion of how much the ap- 
parel proclaims the man, so she said 
nothing. He felt of the dress between 
his thumb and forefinger. 

“What do you call that kind of stuff?” 
he asked. 

“It’s a dimity. I made it myself in 
about three days. But let us talk about 
something else. There’s the schoolhouse 
where I am going to teach this winter.” 

They rounded a curve in the road and 
a small schoolhouse appeared, ctose to 
the road. 

“How much longer are you going to 
teach school?” he asked, as he slapped 
his knee with the butt of the lines. 

“Oh! I don’t know; perhaps until I 
have to go to baking pancakes and feed- 
ing calves for some nice young man. 
But that time’s a good ways off yet.” 
And she emphasized the last sentence 
with a pert nod of her head. 

A crowd had already gathered about 
the gate when the two reached the fair 
grounds. They drove thru the gate; in- 
side people were hurrying hither and 
yon—owners of displays and others con- 
nected with the management of the fair. 
Arabella waited in an open shed while 
Reuben tied the horse to a fence and 
ae it a generous bunch of hay which 

e procured in a neighboring barn. 

Arabella was nineteen and considered 
herself a woman; in most respects she 
was. She was tall and well built; in 
physical development she was nearer 
akin to a boy than a woman, for she had 
spent her girlhood in the fields with her 
father and the out-door life had pro- 
duced its effects. 

She was pretty; all the country ac- 
knowledged that. She even knew her- 
self that she was pretty. “How could 
she help it?” But if Arabella knew she 
was pretty, she also knew a little more 
—to keep her head. She had a fund of 
hard sense that was larger than ordinary 
—considerably larger. She had even 
taught school for two years, and was ac- 
counted a good teacher. As a cook and 
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housekeeper she was not famous thru- 
eut the State, but she certainly had a rep- 
utation.in her own township. A ‘sample 
of her culinary ability was entered in the 
competition at the fair; it consisted of 
two tins /of rusk and a three-layer cake. 

The.two young people strolled down 
toward the main fair buildings, talking 
eagerly; they were absorbed in each 
other too much to notice or to care for 
the smiles of their friends whom they 
met. The dinner basket which Arabella 
had carefully packed before leaving 
home was given over to a friend in one 
of the buildings for safe keeping until 
the hour of noon. 

“Let us go thru this building while we 
are here,” ‘she suggested, and Reuben 
showed his willingness by following her. 

The day was still young and the crowd 
small, so they had abundant opportunity 
to stop and gaze. They strolled thru the 
exhibition buildings ; in the domestic arts 
building they came upon Arabella’s cake 
and rusk—they had taken first and sec- 
ond prize respectively ; the poultry show 
and the. horticultural display called for 
some attention. They went to see the 
shows, too; the attractions formed a 
principal part in the making of every 
fair., It was noon when they got back to 
the domestic arts building. Reuben pro- 
posed that they eat their dinner in the 
grove at the other side of the grounds. 
They took their dinner basket and 
strolled thither. On the way thither they 
discussed the features of the afternoon. 
They would first see the baby show ; then 
they could watch the races and the pub- 
lic wedding from the grandstand. 

They reached the grove. It was al- 
ready well filled with people—principal- 
ly young couples seeking a retreat. The 
place had long become famous as hal- 
lowed ground for match-making (which 
means more than love-making) ; and the 
rule “No tales out of school” held good.- 
Reuben cleared a spot beneath a large 
beech, while ‘Arabella laid a napkin on 
the ground and spread out the dinner. 
The basket was full enough for two— 
with some to throw away; deviled eggs 
and ham, home-made cheese, some rusk 
like those that took the prize, one roast 
chicken, a generous tankard of maple 
syrup and another of currant jelly—so 
much was the dinner; for the dessert one 
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entire pumpkin pie, done to a turn and 
brown as a berry—cut in four pieces, and 
when the dinner was. over the score 
stood: Reuben, 3; Arabella, 1. 

The two talked between bites, Reuben 
with a strong earnestness and a peculiar 
look in his eyes; his suggestion to come 
to the grove had been prompted by 
deeper motives than accident. Presently 
he blurted out: 

“Say, Bell, pa’s going to give me the 
upper farm when I get married ; he told 
me so the other day.”’ 

Arabella was deeply engaged in 1 open- 
ing the can of currant jelly. A silence 
ensued. Reuben moved closer to her; 
the dinner was forgotten. 

“Say, Bell, I brought you out here on 
purpose; I wanted to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

Arabella’s eyes were gazing into the 
deep red jelly. For a moment he looked 
at her and then continued : 

“T wanted to—ask—to know—I’d like 
—to—know—would you marry me?” 

For a long time she continued to look 
into the clear, thick jelly. Reuben dug 
his thumbs into the soft earth, between 
his knees. 

“I knew you were going to ask me 
that, Reuben, when we started over here, 
and if I hadn’t wanted you to I wouldn’t 
have come. But you will have to ask pa 
before I say yes,” she replied. 

The dinner was resumed; they had 
walked all day and were hungry; finally 
they were satisfied and Arabella gath- 
ered the dishes into the basket. Reuben 
lay on his elbow watching her intently. 
He noticed that her ankle was not loose 
and wobbly like many women’s,: but 
stood straight and stiff. Her shoe was 
not new or shiny, but what did that mat- 
ter; it was what was in her shoe that 
counted. He looked at her face; it was 
still flushed and warm looking. He 
thought of kis own toughened, puckered 
countenance and wondered how she had 
read from it that he was going to say 
“that” to her. 

Arabella put the basket at one side. 
She sat down and began to brush the 
crumbs and dirt from her dress? Reuben 
moved closer beside her. She was lean- 
ing forward, picking the dried grass and 
pieces of bark from the new skirt. Reuben 
seized her head between his hands and 
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reseed his mouth against her blood-red 
ips. 

“Well, that’s the first one you ever got. 
How did it taste?” and her sincere smile 
and blushing face were irresistible. 
— turned to look off toward the 

air. 

“Can’t describe it,” he muttered. 

The baby show was over; half a hun- 
dred women carried a frown away from 
the show house, as well as baby; two or 
three carried a baby, also a smile, for 
they had won. The hot afternoon sun 
blistered the necks of those in the 
bleachers. Halfway around the track 
was a row of spectators who preferred 
a free seat on a picket fence to one in 
the grandstand, for a quarter. The races 
consumed more of the afternoon than 
was intended. It was nearly five o’clock 
when some strips of carpet were carried 
out and spread in front of the grand- 
stand. The announcer in the judge’s 
stand tapped his bell. “The public wed- 
ding will now take place,” he shouted 
thru his megaphone. 

Arabella and Reuben sat in the front 
seat of the grandstand and looked out 
on the scene before them. The space of 
the track was rapidly filling up with peo- 
ple; all the available posts and fences 
were topped by small boys anxious to 
see the affair-to the fullest. All the 
preparations were ready and the crowd 
waited impatiently for the chief actors 
to come on the stage. Presently some 
one shouted,“ Here they come,” and a 
crowd was seen making its way down 
the track. It stopped on the track, but 
the bride and groom were plainly miss- 
ing. “Where is the couple?” “Where 
are the two geese?” and other questions 
were shouted out by persons in the 
crowd. The venerable minister stood 
with his hands behind his back, while the 
president of the fair took off his hat and 
began to speak. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen—We adver- 
tised to have a public wedding here to- 
day. We had one all arranged. We re- 
ceived applications galore and had one 
all fixed up. We were going to show 
you a wedding that after we got thru 
with them the folks would stay married 
—there’d be no divorce proceedings with 
them. But we have been disappointed, 
for the chief actors took stage fright.” 
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The fact is, ladies and gentlemen, the 
bride and groom are mot on the 
grounds.” He waited till the general 
murmor of. disapproval had subsided. 
“We're sorry the young folks lost their 
nerve. We've hunted for some of the 
other applicants; they are not here, 
either. We're sorry to disappoint you. 
You wanted to see two young birds get 
buckled up, and if we had them here 
we'd buckle them so tight they’d never 
get loose. But you see the fix we are 
in.” 

“Now I’m going to make a new offer 
—another proposition. Now there are 
lots of young people right there in that 
grandstand who have agreed to join 
partnership. As I look over those faces 
I recognize dozens of my young friends 
whom I'll guarantee to be married with- 
in a year. Some of them I'll bet popped 
the question today, out there under these 
trees, on these very grounds. Now, if 
any of those young folks will step down 
here and have the knot tied right now, 
we'll not only give them the fifty dollar 
prize, but we’ll double it and make it an 
even hundred dollars.” 

He waited till the clamor had subsided. 
Then he raised his hand and waved it in 
the air. “Here’s a plump hundred dol- 
lars in new greenbacks. You'll never 
get another hundred so easy.” His hand 
was high in the air moving back and 
forth. Suddenly he commenced beckon- 
ing some one in the grandstand and shak- 
ing the money vigorously. A young 
man and woman were walking toward 
the entrance to the track. The crowd 
parted before them to let them pass. It 
was Arabella and Reuben. They walked 
briskly’ along, Reuben leading; when 
they reached the carpet they stopped and 
stood, hand in hand, waiting for the 
tumult to cease. The president grasped 
each by a hand and shook them tremen- 
dously, while the crowd fairly howled to 


know who they were. Then he turned 
toward the grandstand and’ fairly bel- 
lowed: “Arabella Powers and Reuben 
Thomas.” | : 

‘The ceremony was over in a_ jiffy. 
Again the big, burly president scized 
them and all but jerked their arms off. 
Then he caught Arabella in his arms and 
pressed her cheek against his wooly 
beard while he implanted a loud resound- 
ing kiss. “Give her another for me,” 
some one shouted while the big man held 
her in his arms, smiling at her. 

But the big man paid no heed; it was 
his turn to do his duty, and counted into 
her hand ten crisp new ten-dollar bills. 
Arabella folded them carefully ; then she 
plunged her hand down into Reuben’s 
pocket and drew it forth empty. 

A rig was being driven down the 
track. The driver—one of the fair 
police—stopped beside the crowd in the 
track, for it was Reuben’s buggy. The 
new couple climbed into the buggy. 
Reuben attempted to turn to go back to 
the track entrance. But the crowd pro- 
tested ; they must drive around the track. 

As they were leaving the grounds 
Arabella caught Reuben’s arm: “We've 
forgot the rusk—the ones that took the 
prize.” 

“Well, pa is coming to the fair tomor- 
row and he can get them. , I think we've 
done enough for one day.” 

Arabella did not speak for some time. 

“Well, Reuben, I wouldn’t have done 
it, but I thought we might as well be 
married now as any time—and I'd have 
to teach school all winter to get a hun- 
dred dollars clear.” 

Reuben. looked about to see that no- 
body was in sight: 

“Why, Bell, I’m not kicking,” he said. 
In a few moments he added: 

“T think there would be more room 
this time if I had both hands free,” and 
the lines dropped over the dashboard. 
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Gossip. About Novels and Novelists 


BY MRS. L. 


from which we pray to. be deliv- 

ered ; it is one of the characteristic 
virtues of our times. We have practised 
it until what we dare not undertake is 
almost inconceivable to the modern man. 
And this kind of “Smart Alec” courage 
is a very good thing to have in the com- 
monplace emergen- 
cies of life, but some 
things are not to be 
achieved this way. 
Literature, for ex- 
ample, is not so 
much the product of 
cleverness and en- 
terprise as ‘tome 
writers think it is. 
But it comes: more 
particularly from a 
certain inspired pa- 
tience, a sort of long 
suffering. with life 
and a clairvoyant 
quality of the mind. 
The latter, I think, 
is often mistaken 
for genius, but it is 
really that rarer 
touch of nature 
which makes us 
poetically kin to 
one another and which is sometimes 
denied to the greatest geniuses. Mr. 
William Dean Howells has it, and no one 
would accuse Mr. Howells ‘of being a 
genius. He is a kind of literary club- 
man, looking at his fellow creatures over 
a cup of black coffee and a good cigar. 
Yet he is the only man in this country 
who can interpret literally and sympa- 
thetically the mind, mood and meaning 
of the very friz of a young girl’s hair 
into his novels. And he can do it thru 


Pr trom which w is no longer a sin 


Author of 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
“Fenwick’s Career” (Harpers). 


H. HARRIS 


the same clairvoyant faculty which en- 
ables him so easily to see other people’s 
“apparitions.” He is a fortune-teller of 
the heart, a “medium” of the spirits 
about him—nothing more. 

But I was about to enter some com- 
plaints concerning the tarradiddle class 
of literature known as current fiction 
when Mr. Howells 
interrupted me. 
Really it is not lit- 
erature, merely the 
fashionable sound- 
ing brass and tink- 
ling cymbals of life. 
And too much 
blame cannot be 
laid at the reader’s 
door for this state 
of affairs. He is 
simply a necessary 
evil, and it is a pity 
that we cannot get 
on without him. 
Then the clever, 
enterprising authors 
would have no mo- 
tive for pro- 
ducing so many 
skyscraping novels 
out of which the 
heroine descends in 
a popular parachute style to _ her 
ruin, or to somebody else’s ruin, and 
only those would remain in the field who 
write because they divinely must. Mr. 
Kipling is reported as having said: 

“Every writer has hope or has had hope that 
thru him a miracle with words would be 
wrought. And why not! If a tinker in Bed- 
ford jail, if a pamphleteering shopkeeper pillo- 
ried in London, if a muzzy Scotchman . 
can be miraculously afflicted with the magic of 
necessary words, why not any man at any 
times 
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It is too late now, of course, to con- 
tradict Mr. Kipling, no matter what he 
says; but the fact remains that not* one 
of the writers he mentions sustained a 
sycophant relation to his readers. The 
tinker, for instance, must have been writ- 


Winston Churchill, Author of “Coniston,” “The Crisis,” etc. 


ing more particularly for the angels in 
heaven, which would account for the 
lofty simplicity of his literary style and 
for the matter of his composition. But 
now every writer must reckon with his 
readers. And this is especially dam- 
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aging to the young ones. For in the lit- 


erary world, as elsewhere, a man usually 
comes into paying possession of his wits 
before he gets a scrupulously moral con- 
science in the use of them. Each one of 
them leaps into his inkpot with the ap- 


(Macmillan.) 


parently innocent ambition to secure his 
literary salvation by writing a book that 
will attract popular attention, and so he 
does very frequently, only it is not lit- 
erary, but financial. As a. reviewer of 
fiction during a number of years now, the 
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writer has known many “promising” | 
authors buried while yet they were alive 
—and buried with a competency! One 
young man, I remember, wrote what all 
the reviewers called “up-to-date” novels 
—when the older writers used occasion- 
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ply a monkey - shining literary way the 
author had of collecting dimes. And 
now it-has been four years since his 
name has appeared on the back of any 
novel. I have often wondered what be- 
came of him, whether the publishers 


Upton Sinclair, author of “The Jungle,” etc. (Doubleday, Page), from a photograph by Hollinger & Co., 
taken especially for THe INDEPENDENT. 


ally an old-fashioned Enoch Arden plot 
for their stories. They were founded 
sarcastically upon as many “problems of 
the day” as he could reach, and so 
brilliantly written that it made one’s back 
ache to read them. At last they became 
% clever that everybody saw it was sim- 


killed him, or whether he died of his own 
wit. And there was another whose first 
book called to the heart like a spirit let 
loose above the altar of love and poetry, 
but now she is conducting a “Woman’s’ 
Page” somewhere upon a better assured 
income. And to read her little butter- 
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and-egg poetry and cake-receipt stories, 
no one would think now that she had 
ever had anything beyond a gas-stove in- 
spiration. Still another set sixty thou- 
sand readers to wondering joyfully over 
a beautiful cryptic forest tale which they 
did not understand. Then she tried to 
write one that they could understand, 
and succeeded so well that she lost fifty- 
eight thousand of them. And there are 
others. 

Some, to be sure, survive the tempta- 
tion. Winston Churchill is a recent ex- 
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to what we really are and yet create ay 
illusion which. exalts and stills the troy. 
bled modern mind —an illusion all the 
more remarkable when we consider that 
Mr. Churchill counted in - everybody's 
sins. For there is something so vulgar, 
disillusioning about sin nowadays. They 
lack the romantic manner and charm 
they had when the villain went about 
with a beautiful chased dagger up his 
sleeve, as they were likely to do in Scott's 
time. 

And having come back to Sir Walter, 


C. Bryson Taylor, Author of “Nicanor, Teller of Tales.” (McClurg.) 


ample of this courage. There was a time 
when he appeared to have his literary ear 
cocked too much in the direction of the 
popular reader’s gallery. But his new 
book indicates very strongly that he has 
at least a year’s support ahead, and that 
he had time to read Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels between chapters—not that there 
is any suggestion of Sir Walter’s literary 
style in the way the story of “Coniston” 
is told, but it is a rare thing for an 
American author to lay his scene in the 
midst of all our newness, keep faithful 


I am reminded to say that we should not 
fling him in the teeth of our novelists s0 
often as we do by way of reproach. The 
naiveté of both writer and reader in those 
days is a mutual advantage which no 


longer exists. Scott’s novels were pop- 
ular, more particularly because he and 
his world were en rapport and neither 
was over-refined, artificial or tired. Now 
we are edged up into a state of nervous 
sensibility, more difficult to deal with 
than over-refinement, and we are [00 
sophisticated to be easily amused, 
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And the effort to meet this satiated 
condition of the reader has had ics evil 


. influence upon writer's of fiction. Always 


the temptation is to invent some new and 
startling variety of vice or virtue, "be- 
cause nobody is interested in the things 
that have always been. In some cases, 
like that of Mrs. Humphry Ward, in- 
genuity has taken the place of genius. 
Some of the best novels are historical, 
and it is not so long ago since Mrs. 
Ward could write them herself, but she 
began to take a pride in exciting the puz- 
zle-solving curiosity of her readers, until 
now that is the chief interest in her 











whose refinements have given them, shud- 
dering nerves. 

Another thing we miss in writers of 
acknowledged ability is the. earnestness 
that imparted a tone of stern sincerity to 
their work. In the days when Hugo 
wrote his “Les Miserables,” they. dealt 
not so much with the mere graces of per- 
sonality, and more with the eternal ele- 
ments of character. And they had.a 
depth of power and of emotion which 
kindled the imagination and gave them a 
coercive use of words. There are men 
and women in some of these old ro- 
mafices who stand out before us along 








Owen Wister, Author of “Lady Baltimore.”’ (Macmillan.) 


stories. Who are the characters, and out 
of what gilded drawing-room of the past 
did she take them? And so, any one fa- 
miliar with all the sources from which 
“Fenwick’s Career” is taken will recog- 
nize it as a confession of sterility. It is 
a sort of silk-quilt romance pieced to- 
gether, without a spark of inspiration, 
from the character fabrics of many peo- 
ple well known in the social and artistic 
world in England during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. The one thing 
in the book which belongs to the author 
is the elegance of sensibility displayed, 
and this is not a moral elegance, but 
merely the hysterical niceness of people 


with other great characters in history, 
and there are starry sentences in them 
that shine in the firmament of our minds 
as clearly today as when we read them 
long ago. But who quotes from a mod- 
ern novel or remembers the limelight wit 
of one for longer than a day? Often the 
author is a literary prestidigatateur like 
Stanley Olmsted, with his story of “The 
Nonchalante,” performing a foolish but 
difficult feat before a sophisticated audi- 
ence, expecting applause for the dex- 
terity of the achievement. He does ‘a 
slight thing well, but he could not do a 
great thing at all. He can write a story 
with a pun for a plot and a golf-stick 
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stroke for a denouement, but he could 
not make any character in it really good 
or bad. 

Many novelists have not even recog- 
nized the fact yet that the art of writing 
fiction has to be learned, like any other 
art. They lean too heavily upon the 
chance of being geniuses. But no artist 
ever had such a genius for painting that 
he did not need to learn how to mix his 
colors, and no novelist can dramatize 
character without having mastered the 
wit, color and spirituality of language. 
Observe how perfectly the poetry of 
Ossian (and in my humble opinion it 
really is Ossian’s, not Macpherson’s!) 
conveys the impression of the misty, low- 
ering Highland scenery, and of the sav- 
age, simple hero-men who stalked thru 
it, mood to mood with it. “He comes 
like an eagle, from the skirt of his 
squally wind! ... They come to the host 
of Lochlin, each in his own dark path; 
like two foam-covered streams from two 
rainy vales! . . . Shrill sounds the blast 
of darkness in Starno’s floating beard,” 
etc. If we could mix metaphors so well 


now it would improve the modern liter- 
ary style. They lie yet like fresh green 
garlands upon the yellowed page. And 
listen to this bagpipe note expressed in 
words: “From her cave came forth in 
her beauty the daughter of Tarcul-tarno. 
She gathered her hair from the wind. 


She wildly raised her song.” Who 
among us makes bugle sentences these 
days? The nearest approach we make 
to national music effects is in the use of 
“ragtime” phrases. 

I do not contend, mind you, that it 
would be true to life in this day if the 
heroine of a modern novel were to come 
out and “gather her hair from the wind,” 
or that she should sing wildly when she 
expected her lover, but I insist that the 
poet makes his words fit the leaping, in- 
coherent spirit and the noble, simple, sav- 
age character of his times, and that if 
we are using them as aptly it proves that 
we have very poor times and sorry char- 
acters. 

The trouble, however, is not so much 
with the times as it is a lack of lofty in- 
spiration. This is the chief fault, by the 
way, to be found with a certain class of 
fiction which is now attracting particular 


’ forms. 
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attention. It is produced by clever, en- 
terprising, dunghill novelists for the 
most part, and is founded upon greed, . 
graft, corruption, poverty, stench and 
sickness of every kind. Naturally such 
writers do not cultivate any artistic 
power of illusion, because they think it 
does not comport with their purpose, 
They use words as if they were the mere 
signs and angles of ugly chilblain facts, 
and cultivate a slatternly genius for lit- 
erary expression, by way of getting 
down to the dramatic situation which 
lies in the gutters and tenements and 
cellars. What we need is some one who 
can come up to it. There is a ragged 
knighthood among the poor, a sorrowful 
womanhood . there, like that which 
bleached and suffered in the windowless 
castles of old times, which nobody has 
yet interpreted. Meanwhile these same 
writers lay much stress upon what they 
call “local color,” but what they really 
mean is local accent, factory smoke, 
rancid . odors, squalid provincialisms 
italicised, not colored. They know little 
of that pigment which the mind should 
impart to language as the sun paints the 
leaves green and the rose red. If only they 
could be induced to read Keats’ “En- 
dymion” as a soul-palling lady once told 
me she read Dr. Lyman Abbot’s religious 
editorial—on their knees—the stories 
they write even of Packingtown would 
not smell so exclusively of fried ham, de- 
caying matter and stagnant sewers. | 
am not saying that we do not need re- 
(Doubtless the high economics 
of Heaven itself must be changed from 
star time to star time, in order to meet 
the singmg needs of the ascending gen- 
erations!) We do need them, and we 
shall even after these new social econo- 
mists come into transient control of our 
poor destinies. But the bravest, most 
ancient and unconquerable hero among 
us is human nature. No government or 
society or religion has ever changed him. 
They are like shadows that pass over and 
leave him what he was before, regnant, 
elemental. Therefore why try to reform 
him with a muck-rake or a brush-broom, 
especially in fiction, which nobody takes 
for a moral tonic? 

But one thing the literary outrages of 
these walking-delegate novelists bring 
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clearly before the better writers of 
fiction, and that is the necessity of inter- 
preting the spirit of the times. 

Now the spirit of the times is the spirit 
of man struggling to get in touch with 
reality. And by reality I do not mean 
the popular muck heap of discreditable 
facts, but that reality which is our defini- 
tion of all the facts we have, fair and 
foul. The novelist must not oppose him- 
self to any form of this realism. Often 
it is a movement of the sensibilities 
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reality, the truth to which we must 
eventually adjust ourselves. 

And we must get over the notion that 
this truth comes to us in an orderly, pro- 
cessional manner. It does not belong to 
the orderlies of this world, nor to the 
scholars, nor to the respectable people 
exclusively, but it belongs also to the 
mob, to the thieves, drunkards, liars. 
Every man, whether -he will or no, is a 
scripture maker. And so it is time the 
novelist discovered this, dropped his lit- 
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Egerton Castle, author of “The Pride of Jennico” 
and “If Youth But Knew.” (Macmillan.) 


rather than the intelligence toward some 
tew consciousness of God or man. Just 
tow it is the- wider heart throb of hu- 
manity toward humanity, the great pil- 
grimage of man seeking his brother man. 
The call has come—not from the muck- 
takers or the walking-delegate tract 
makers, but from that high place, 
wherever it is, from which all such 
alls have come. And we must answer. 
No time nor government can stand be- 
ween us and it, nothing shall hirider us 
tll we arrive, because this is the new 


tle insignificant, irrelevant good and bad 
from the tale to grapple intelligently with 
the virtues and vices which are really 
molding society. The walking-delegate 
novelist has recently caught a fiery hold 
upon the aching end of this idea, and 
made a most indecent use of it (because 
he does not know, and cannot be made 
to understand that it is not his business 
to lead a reform, but to show it. He is 
the picture maker of life, not the yeast of 
it.) But now the better writers may as 
well help him along with it, give coher- 
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ence to his incoherence, tone the thing up 
and down till we can see what he really 
is trying to portray. As it is we cannot 
depend upon Upton Sinclair. He has 
only an historical capacity for telling the 
truth and a fanatic’s idea of dramatizing 
it. He sees thru his glass too darkly, 
and Jack London sees too redly. We 
shall never know what really is going on 
until we get some sane person to tell it. 
If, for example, Mr. William Dean 
Howells could be induced to write ‘‘so- 
cialistic fiction,” he would soon take the 
fever out of it and show how much like 
other fiction it ought to be. 

Besides, nothing lasts until it is put in 
the ideal form, not even the truth. And 
no matter how right they are in their 
point of view, the walking-delegate nov- 
elists cannot do this because they lack the 
mental dignity, the power to impart the 
beauty which always belongs somewhere 
to the most unsightly truth. And the 
things we keep, love and live by are all 
informed with a kind of spiritual beauty, 
a divine color, else it is harmful and even 
degrading to-keep, love or live by them. 
Therefore it is the duty of the novelist 
in particular to lift up the life he por- 
trays at some point, set stanzas in it like 
prayers to God, color it with love, pin- 
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nacle it with immortal. hopes, because 
these things belong somewhere in every 
life. Every ruffian and every drab, ey- 
ery “wage slave” and every “scab” has 
folded away in him somewhere the im- 
age of his heaven. And it is not fair to 
him for the artist who draws his picture 
to leave it out. He cannot see himself 
rightly thus or with sufficient reason to 
hope. And there is always sufficient rea- 
son for that. 

However, the “spirit of the times” is 
transient, already on its way to be lost in 
that of another day and order of things. 
But there is a spirit which has nothing to 
do with our limits of time, which leads 
men and women in every age to reali- 
ties that do not change or pass away. 
And a very few writers have it, but when 
they do they need not bother with any lit- 
tle fashion of passing thought. Mar- 
garet Deland is one in this country ; and 
Quiller-Couch, when he chooses to be, 
in England. They confer peace. They 
teach right and wrong simply as it used 
ta be taught when we were children and 
in the only effective way it can be 
taught. And they both command the 
best literary style and the most re- 
strained, correct powers of dramatizing 
what they see. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Eastern Love Song 
BY OLIVE WALFORD KINDERSLEY 


I AM waiting at the bottom of the hill— 
Oh, hush, my dear ; and closer creep to me— 
I am listening for your answer, all is still ; 
Whilst you give your little, tender heart to me. 


In the darkness I can feel your soft, soft hand. 
There, lay it on my shoulder, let it rest 

Whilst I twine the blossoms round it, white and red, 
And lay this opening bud upon your breast. 


Here, beneath the Southern Cross, alone with thee, 
I feel and know the mystic Eastern spell. 

Spite the darkness and the blackness I can see, 
And in the jungle shadows all is well. 


Can you see the fire-flies flashing to and fro— 
And smell the heavy scent of sleeping flowers? 


Hush! Weep not. 


Speak not. We will hear it so, 


Whilst the fullness of the starlit night is ours. 


Penance, Straits SETTLEMENT, MALAY PENINSULA, 
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How My Priesthood Dropped From Me 


BY J. R. SLATTERY 


[This article may be taken as the renunciation of the priesthood by the Very Rev. J. 
R. Slattery, Founder and Superior Emeritus of the St. Joseph’s Society for Negro Missions in 


Baltimore. 


He is the representative of a distinguished Catholic family in this city, which 


has given large support to Catholic charities. For several years he has lived mostly in Eu- 
rope, devoted to historical studies, and has a very large acquaintance with distinguished 


Catholics here and abroad.—Ep1ror.] 


HE year 1884 was the turning point 
5 in my life. After six years of 
work among the negroes of Bal- 
timore, I was transferred to Richmond 
to take charge of the mission there and 
establish others among the colored peo- 
ple thruout Virginia. Stricken the fol- 
lowing summer with a serious illness, I 
was advised to go abroad for a rest. At 
Manchester, England, I arranged with 
my superior, Bishop, afterward Car- 
dinal Vaughan, of Westminster, to open 
up with the consent of the ordinary 
Archbishop, now Cardinal Gibbons, a 
sminary in Baltimore for the training 
of priests, white and black, for the negro 
mission. Upon my return I bought a 
place, but was stopped by order and sent 
back to Richmond. Before leaving Bal- 
timore a news reporter caught me. The 
interview was read by a widow, who 
wrote offering to sell her home for the 
proposed seminary. Answering her 
about the end of the year I wound up 
by wishing her every blessing of soul 
and body during the coming year. The 
wish struck a responsive chord and soon 
came a reply. Then I sent her “The 
Imitation of Christ.” She balked at the 
chapter on Hell and wrote that she be- 
lieved not in it. Thereupon followed a 
correspondence which lasted till July, 
when she sent me Darwin and an- 
nounced her departure for Heidelberg, 
with her only son, who was about to 
enter that university, in which her dead 
husband had studied. I never laid eyes 
upon her. 

A well-read woman, familiar with 
Haeckel, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
a lot more, she outclassed and out- 
matched me. But she opened up new 
"stas. The Bishop of Richmond gave 
me the help of his own reading and put 
his library at my disposal. We depend- 
tl chiefly upon St.- George Mivart, 


Bishop Clifford, of Clifton, England. 
and the London Tablet. This Catholic 
organ of Great Britain opened—and per- 
haps still opens—its columns to all sorts 
of writers, who furnished me with di- 
vergent views. In 1887, I was ordered 
to Baltimore to start St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary. 

Those years in Richmond saw the first 
sloughing off. I entered the capital of 


the “Lost Cause” with the faith which 
a devout mother had impressed upon her 
only child. Upon leaving it my frame 
of mind may be summed up thus: The 
story of Adam was a: myth; the Penta- 


teuch composite: Chronicles a priestly 
recast of Kings, the Deluge a myth, 
or at most partial; Abraham, Isaac, and 
the other Patriarchs, if real personages, 
were painted in the Bible much as the 
Lives of the Saints; the Levitical Code 
post-exilic, with perhaps a strain or 
tradition coming down from Moses; the 
Psalms, with perhaps one exception, 
post-exilic ; no sign of immortality in the 
Hebrew canon, or of original sin.. In 
a word, the conclusions of higher crit- 
icism had found a disciple, who in ac- 
cepting them might still be called a good 
Catholic. 

Besides, I had learned how to study 
St. Thomas. For about eight years I 
had been reading daily an article of the 
“Summa.” A very estimable priest, with 
whom I was quite friendly, taught me 
the method in vogue in Rome, where he: 
had spent six or seven years. It helped 
me very much. 

In September, 1888, the new House 
was opened ‘with four seminarians, of 
whom one was colored. At times offi- 
cious priests and meddlesome nuns had 
said to me: “If you receive: negroes into 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, you will have to 
close it.” “All right,” was my one answer ; 
“then closed it will be.” It-is still open 
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—to negroes also. Two tasks—teaching 
class and presiding at the spiritual exer- 
cises—tended to peel off the priesthood. 
My class was an hour’s lecture on his- 
tory every week to the philosophers; 
even that short course was. fifteen min- 
utes more weekly than that of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, where our boys attended lec- 
tures on theology and philosophy, scrip- 
ture, canon law, and for the theologians 
church history. 

The course of lectures covered two 
years, and was upon the first age of the 
Church with the “Acts of the Apostles” 


as a text book. My first surprise was 


that I could find no critical study by a 
Catholic. After Migne, the best at hand 
was the Dutchman, Beelen’s, rather dog- 
matic than aught else. Forced to turn 
to outsiders, I soon gathered a fair 
library on the “Acts” and St. Paul. The 
Pratt Library of Baltimore had also a 
goodly list of authors, whom by securing 
cards the seminarians used quite freely. 
Every one of them wrote an essay each 
semester upon a given subject. As his- 


tory was a by-study and cut no figure in 
the results upon which orders depended, 
the course was for the boys somewhat of 
a fizzle, but for me a development of the 
widest reach. As a Catholic anchorage 
I stood by Doellinger’s “First Ages of 
the Church,” written before the. Vatican 


Council, which the great Bavarian 
scholar refused to accept. His dictum— 
the Episcopate slept in the Apostolate— 
was ever in my mind. My own simile in 
explaining its growth was that of a 
hatching egg. The apostolic days were 
the pregnant period, and with the pass- 
ing away of St. John the Episcopate 
stood forth full-fledged. Hatch and 
Reville were familiar, as also was 
Duchesne. The last I found and still 
find obscure in his chapter on the origin 
of the Episcopate. It was in Rome, in 
1895, that I ran across Duchesne’s 
“Origines.” The stumbling chapter I 
read five or six times, -and discussed it 
with several others many more times. 
Perhaps the witty French” scholar was 
mindful of the bon mot, said to be his 
own: “Legem [Regem], cui omnia vi- 
vunt, venite adoremus!”’ 

The brawls and disputes of the 
Epistles ; the harsh language of Jude and 
St. John’s Epistles; the curious idea of 
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religion as offered in St. James as 
against the same under the veil of the 
priesthood in Hebrews ; the silence of the 
Acts and the Epistles in regard to the 
Episcopate, save the one instance in the 
Philippians and the mature hierarchy of 
the Pastoral Epistles, all present a differ- 
ent picture from the peaceful, easy-going 
Congregational Church of the Acts. In 
my mind the conclusion was come to that 
the Acts, composite as they are, area 
piece of special pleading. The purpose 
may have been to secure the good will of 
the Roman authorities, especially if it was 
brought out after Titus captured the 
Holy City. 

Again, the Council of Jerusalem was 
always a crux: St. James presiding and 
not Peter; its decree, with fourfold pre- 
scriptions, seems never to have been ac- 
cepted; not more than two or three 
scraps of proof are at hand that the scat- 
tered churches recognized its binding 
power. 

Again, the many contradictions sur- 
rounding the career of St. Paul—e. g,, 
the different stories of his conversion; 
his claim of an immediate extraordinary 
call without any evidence on the part of 
his friend—the editor of the Acts—of an 
Episcopal ordination; his three years in 
Arabia and subsequent years in Tarsus; 
his missionary appointment by a synod of 
second-rate men at Antioch; his appeal 
to Cazsar—to the civil authorities ignor- 
ing the supposed Pope; his shaving his 
head and playing the Nazarene when in 
Jerusalem, and many more. 

Soon I got Harnack’s “History of 
Dogma,” which carried me onward be- 
yond the Apostolic Age. A great work 
indeed, but not near so damaging to 
Catholicism as the Abbé Turmel’s “His- 
toire de la Theologie Positive jusquau le 
Concile de Trent,’ which came out im 
1902 or 1903. Wisely Turmel stopped 
at Trent; hence thus far his book has 
escaped the Index. 

Of course Church history followed. 
Alzog, Neander, Mueller, Kraus, Funk; 
also special subjects: Gregoroviuss 
“Rome,” Creighton’s “Papacy,” Pastors 
“Popes”; also reviews in various lan- 
guages. Tedious would it be to list here 
my readings. In four words I may sum 
up their results. 

1—In almost every case of a contest 
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ed point between Catholics and Prot- 
estants the latter are right and the 
former wrong. 

2—The widespread use of inventions, 
forgeries and interpolations on the part 
of Catholics. The Pseudo-Decretals of 
Isidore are the main prop of the Papacy. 
Turmel exposes a system of wholesale 
forgeries on the part of the Dominican 
missionaries of the Levant in order to 
help on the sacraments and the Papal 
claims. 

3—Adown the ages what has been 
condemned at first as heresy, becomes 
later on dogma—e. g., Pelagianism 
stands condemned, yet the Jesuit teach- 
ing on the efficacy of grace is Pelagian- 
ism. We have heard several professors 
in Catholic institutes make the same 
remark. 


Again in the Syllabus all modern gov- | 


ernment is condemned, yet Papal Infalli- 
bility was carried in the Vatican Council 
by a majority vote—an essential element 
of modern government. This, moreover, 
in bald opposition to the traditions of the 
churches which had any, French, Ger- 
man, Bavarian, Austrian, Piedmont. 
Finally Loisyism is condemned, yet 
Loisyism is taught everywhere in semin- 
aries, not openly, but under the cloak of 
Newman as a rule. 

4—In some way or other heresies and 
civil liberty are co-related. The heresies 
at first ran afoul of the Church, and in 
former ages of governments also, but in 
the long run liberty gains the day, and 
the heresy, its work done, becomes fos- 
silized and useless as Church dogma. 

On the other hand, religious autocracy 
has gone hand-in-hand with slavery to 
government; so much so indeed that the 
absolutism of Ignatius of Loyola has be- 
come the norm of Church government; 
save where Concordats protect the hier- 
archy and clergy; e. g., the removal of 
Bishop Keane from the rectorship of the 
Catholic University was simply impossi- 
ble in France or Spain, or Bavaria. In 
one word the Catholic Church has de- 
generated into the tail of the Jesuit kite. 

Besides the class in Church history, 
daily I presided at the spiritual exer- 
cises, and reading. A seminary isa world 
in itself. Always for myself and at first 
for the boys, the spiritual development 
was taken seriously. As the years sped 


on it grew upon me that no one—from 
Leo XIII. down to the youngest semi- 
narian—looked upon the religious exer- 
\eises as anything more than the harness 
with which to break in the seminarians. 
The seminary in study, in spiritual work, 
in daily life is a treadmill. 

Once a man was ordained priest hard- 
ly one cared a snap about the spiritual 
life. To myself, however, the mystic 
life was the real life. For many years 
Lallemant’s “Spiritual Doctrine” and 
Caussade’s “Abandonment” were my 
guides. Both were Jesuits, but writers 
of a school quite outside the drift of 
Jesuit thought. Both these authors in- 
-sist on the personal touch of the soul with 
the Spirit of God. Of course, ad caute- 
lam they recognize the controlling power 
of the Church’s magisterium. 

In our land the writings and example 
of the venerable Isaac Hecker have 
helped to popularize these two out-of- 
tune Jesuits, whose order egged en Leo 
XIII to publish the encyclical on Amer- 
icanism. It rather scathes the natural 
virtues, cleanliness, honesty, truthful- 
ness, but we believe if Hecker had been 
more closely allied to Manresa instead 
of to Naples, Leo XIII. would have 
spared his pen for a better cause. 

Let me here add that it was only after 
the appearance of Loisy’s “Gospel and 
Church” that I learned the source of the 
Church’s mystic theology.. In the Lon- 
don Pilot, Baron von Hugel—a devout 
Catholic and a very learned scholar— 
pointed out that the writings of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, the Aereopagite— 
which St. Thomas grafted into Catholic 
theology, were really of pagan origin; 
they are taken from a disciple of Aris- 
totle. Hence Catholic mysticism is from 
paganism. 

Nothing worked more to slough off 
my belief in the mystic life than the daily 
experience of the seminary and convents, 
whose official I was. Many an hour 
have I watched from my window the 
boys of St. Mary’s Seminary and my 
own. Slovenly in dress, their hands, as 
a rule, struck thru the slit of the soutane 
into the trousers’ pockets; an old pipe in 
the mouth, strutting like a lot of 
toughs, sprinkling their talk with “hell,” 
“damn” and the like, they were the salt 
of the earth, at whose presence, St. 
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Liguori in his “Selva” tells us the angels 
bow down. 

Again, I was well aware of the bad 
conduct in most lecture rooms; shuffling 
of feet, cat calling, having the open text 
book on the lap, the matter of class 
written upon cuffs or slips of paper. A 
venerable professor of the seminary 
spoke to me once of the widespread dis- 
order in his class. He could only wring 
his hands. My advice was to bounce the 
whole lot. “Ah, but the bishops!” was 
his hopeless remark. He was right, for 
the prelates would send the expelled to 
other seminaries, for priests they must 
have. I am happy to add that the of- 
fenders were nearly all of European 
birth, and, to my sorrow, mostly Irish- 
men. In fact, the dead Superior of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Dr. Magnien, told me 
more than cnce that the boys from the 
public schools were the best behaved and 
most. studious. 

At first such pranks shocked me, but 
once I realized that most of the sup- 
posed vocations were of men whose aim 


- was to better their station in life, I began 


to take them good humoredly. But ever 
rang in my ears, “What are the 
Sacraments . worth?” Daily mass, 
weekly confession and communion, 
meditation, beads, prayers, cas- 
sock, seminary’ cloister—ad quid? 
It was my own experience that the longer 
a boy was in the house the more care- 
less about his ‘soul’s life he grew. And 
once ordained, everything went by the 
board, except the hurried mass and 
wearisome office. It has always been 
thus. And the attacks from priests who 
have left the Church are but milk and 
water alongside the “Selva” of St. 
Liguori, “De Consideratione” of St. 
Bernard; the “Gomorrhianus” of St. 
Peter Damien. Neither Council nor 
Pope, bishop nor priest recognizes any 
self-fault. The reform canons of Coun- 
cil or Synod read alike and fail alike. 
In fact, the Catholic Church’s greatest 
enemy is her own clergy. 

A million times better would it be to 
have them as are other public men, mix- 
ing in the public crowd and mart, and 
taking their everyday chance with the 
rest. * No false halo would surround 
them in the eyes of the people. Just 
look at France. For 100 years the Cath- 
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olic Church had all the primary and 
grammar and much of the higher teach- 
ing in her own hands. Within twenty- 
five years every official, from President 
Faure down to the humblest livery, was 
friendly—ostentatiously friendly—to her. 
And today, France has thrown her out, 
like a filthy rag. Who did this? Not 
Chinese or Japs, not Turks or Russians, 
not Germans or Danes, but her own 
Catholic sons, baptized at her fonts and 
brought up in her schools. Does a child 
cast off its mother? Of course, the old 
hue and.cry of Freemasonry and the 
Jews has been raised by the Jesuits, As- 
sumptionists and their ilk. But the 
shame of Diana Vaughan and the dis- 
grace of the Dreyfus affair should make 
them hide their countenances forever; 
that is, if they were honest men. 

Thrice young priests have come to my 
room and cursed the day they took or- 
ders. And one bright young fellow, 
worth his weight in gold, only a month 
or so after he was ordained said to me: 
“I only understood the priesthood the 
day after my ordination. There’s noth- 
ing in it.” 

A similar experience I found in con- 
vents, but there is no need to relate it, as 
the story runneth the same. 

An outcome was the question, which 
came to my mind: “Do morals depend 
upon religion?” This led me to read up 
the origin of religions. Robertson 
Smith, Jevons, Jastrow, Frazer and. other 
writers on primitive religions and folk 
lore, I read as well as taking a large 
dabbling in the sacred books of the East. 
For many years my associate in the sem- 
inary was one well up in Oriental lore; 
to him I owe very much for his aid and 
services in this course of reading. In 
the long run I became convinced that 
morals are the expression of the will of 
society and not of religion, qué religion. 
The moral principles of Catholicism and 
Protestantism are Aristotelian. The 
evangelic teaching, e. g., the eight Beati- 
tudes; the various other doctrines of the 
“Sermon on the Mount” have no foot- 
hold among either the one or the other. 

In the recent insurance and stockyard 
scandals can be seen how far religion 
and morals are divorced. The culprits 
were churchmen, Protestants and Cath- 
olics, and perhaps Jews. Of the three 
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insurance presidents, one a Catholic, who 
had a number of co-religionists among 
the Beef Barons. What meant religion 
for those men? Merely to change their 
coat on Sunday and hear mass or attend 
service. From Monday till Saturday 
they defied the laws of their country and 
broke the teachings of their respective 
Churches. And on their part, how have 
the Churches acted? They were like 
dumb dogs and let the Socialist, whom 
they decry, call aloud to heaven and 
earth against the infamy. 

Furthermore, the government of the 
Church came before my eyes while in 
the seminary. When. Leo XIII’s En- 
cyclical on the Christian State appeared 
I read it with great care. Like all 
American Catholics, I believed in a free 
Church, in a free State. But Leo XIII 
taught that the Church is supreme and 
the State her handmaid. My surprise 
was great. Later on I noticed that when 
our American prelates spoke of the 
Church and State they always explained, 
carefully, that the status here is the best 
for us. The only exception I can re- 


call was the sermon of Archbishop Kain, 
of St. Louis, at the conferring of the 


red hat upon Cardinal Martinelli, in 
Baltimore Cathedral. He came out fair- 
ly and squarely for a free Church in a 
free State, and whether he knew it or 
not, preached thereby heresy. From the 
Catholic standpoint the Church is right. 
If she is the mother of all truth she 
daré not brook a rival in the State any 
more than in the sects. 

It was, however, the local Church 
government which passed before my 
eyes, at first to my horror and later to 
my mirth, that showed me how things 
were done. The mere machinery—the 
party caucus, if I may use the term— 
was ever at work. Prelates dangerously 
near the.red hat had to be shunted ; bish- 
ops with eyes upon Metropolitan Sees 
checked; the religious orders kept in 
their place; .Protestantism—‘‘Accom- 
modating Protestantism,” as O’Donnell 
calls it in his “Ruin of Education in Ire- 
land”—humored ; State and city grants 
for Catholic institutions sécured; the 
drift of political sentiment watched. In 
fact, the clerics who drove Tertullian 
from Rome, the upstart Calixtus, who 
branded the scholar, Hippolytus: the 
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Augustine, who called in the civil power 
to crush Pelagius; the court prelates, 
who egged on the banishment of Nes- 
torius; the truculent bishops, who for- 
feited their rights at Constance; the in- 
solent minority, to use Newman’s phrase, 
which domineered the Vatican Council, 
still live. To one who had read Hefele’s 
“Councils,” Sarpo’s “Trent,” and half a 
dozen histories of the Vatican Council, 
it was nothing amiss to observe the same 
clerical ways and methods at work in 
our own land. Numberless illustrations 
are at hand; not indeed notorious, like 
the Corrigan case in Hoboken, the Mc- 
Glynn of New York, or the Muldoon- 
Feehan of Chicago, but unknown and 
unnumbered instances, which we need 
not waste space upon. 

In Church history such data are so 
common that it finally dawned upon me 
that they are part and parcel of the sys- 
tem. Mankind, too, have thought the 
same, for in all languages a common 
word of sinister meaning expresses the 
whole modus operandi—priestcraft. Not, 
indeed, that the Catholic clergy and Sis- 
ters are not, as a rule, fine characters, 
but they are such in spite of the system. 
Such, too, would they be if they never 
wore the stole or veil. The system tends 
only to spoil them and to mar the handi- 
work of nature. 

Symbolism, which makes every doc- 
trine merely the symbol of a universal 
truth, had been a prop till about 1900, 
i. e., as long as I recognized the two 
orders, natural and supernatural. Once 
the twofold division had melted into 
one, symbolism came to mean words, 
words, words. But while holding to the 
natural alone I saw no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing an original sin which might 
mean the struggle between our animal 
propensities and our higher powers. So, 
also, we may concede a fall in the sense 
that civilization itself is a fall: Certain- 
ly such it is on the score of health. For 
our diseases are the outcome of our way 
of dressing, living, eating—most potent 
offshoots of civilization. Again, poverty 
is a fall, likewise class distinctions. 

With the rejection of a twofold order 
came the disbelief in revelation as taught 
in Catholic dogma. Of course, there is 
a steady unfolding. Every new depart- 
ure in science; every original poem or 
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work may be termed a revelation. There. 


seems to be some infinite energy at work 
under the veil of things, moving onward 
and upward. Spinoza may have grasped 
the notion of it best, altho that -ancient 
heretic, Paul of Samosata, is not far off. 
Nor can I see much sign of free will in 
man. Over the salient parts of one’s 
life, place of birth, country, language. 
religion, parents, health or unhealth of 
body, education, home, a man has no 
freedom; it is the same with death and 
the manner of taking off. Man’s free- 
dom seems not much more than a bird’s. 
How much have 1 inherited, which fol- 
lows me like mine own shadow? Par- 
ents, society, nation, religion, heredity, 
all act toward the offspring as infallible 
Popes. 

As to Jesus Christ, there is one point 
in which he stands unique; he betrays 
no consciousness of sin, unless the ac- 
count of the Temptation and Fast, as 
also the Baptism in the Jordan, may 
body forth self-reproach or at least in 
the case of the former, a belief on the 
part of the Disciples that sin had touched 
Him. For the rest, I see no essential 
difference between His life and that, say, 
of Francis of Assisi. After all, I once 
wound up a chat with a professor of 
dogmatic theology in a Catholic seminary, 
“Christ taught nothing new.” “Quite 
right,” was the answer, “non nova sed 
nove’—“Not new things; only new 
ways.” , 

So, too, in regard to. the State, every 
Church is politic, allied in one way or 
other to the civil power. In England 
and Germany, in Russia and Turkey, in 
Spain and Italy it is an open league. 
Everywhere, even in the United States, 
the civil authorities regard the Church as 
a conservative element. She is a moral 
police. Joined with the legislative, judi- 
ciary and executive, the Church rounds 
out the impossible of mathematics by 
giving a fourth dimension to con- 
servatism. Apparently a strong point— 
this standing by authority—has always 
wrought her downfall. 

I gave 1900-1901 mostly to reading 
Newman. His “Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine” I had read five times since 
1877. Brownson, as is well known, re- 
jected Newman’s theory, which, as far as 
my knowledge goes, has not as yet been 
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incorporated into any text-book of tre- 
ology. Dr. Tanqueray in his “The- 
ology” used Newman a great deal, but 
unless my memory is playing tricks, he 
did not set up Newman as a standard. 
It would be too risky. His “Grammar 
of Assent,” the great English convert, | 
believe, wrote not merely to keep himself 
within the pale of Catholicism, but in 
fact within revelation. Following But- 
ler’s “Analogy,” Newman makes a “con- 
geries of possibilities” as a safe basis 
upon which to build revelation. Proba- 
bilities there are which.may be changed 
into certainties or uncertainties—e. g., in 
science. But probabilities of events long 
past, or of transmundane facts, cannot 
but remain such. Just as ten thousand 
doubts make not one difficulty, so as 
many probabilities create no certainty. 
Today, when the study of Newman is 
widespread in France and Italy, his is not 
a name to conjure with, but an object of 
suspicion. Up to now his life in Eng- 
lish from a Catholic pen has not been 
written. True, Wilfrid Ward is now en- 
gaged upon it. But as his own quarter- 
ly, The Dublin Review, has been recently 
denounced to the Roman Inquisition we 
may look for an emasculated life. 

In conclusion, my work among the ne- 
groes may be termed the rake which fin- 
ished the sloughing off. I may say that 
I know the negro missions. If anything 
in this world is certain, it is that the 
stand of the Catholic Church toward the 
negroes is sheer dishonesty. The negroes 
have suffered at her hands. In the white 
heat of the abolition movement, Kenrick, 
Primate of the Church, justified slavery 
in his “Theology.” Just before the Civil 
War the Jesuits sold their Catholic slaves 
to a Protestant, once Governor of 
Louisiana. The unfortunate wretches, 
so I was assured in Louisiana itself, 
were seventeen years without mass. 
When the Confederacy sent Slidell and 
Mason abroad to get aid from European 
Governments, the only ruler in Europe 
who gave them any signed document 
was Pius IX. It meant nothing and ac- 
complished nothing. But it was an of- 
ficial State paper of the Papal Govern- 
ment. After the War, when the Balti- 
more Council of 1866 appealed for the 
negroes, no religious order, -male or fe- 
male, would take hold of the negro mis- 
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sions. It was an Englishman who start- 
ed the work. 

Now my readers need not regard me 
as an isolated case. Obliged to go about 
the country a great deal, here and there 
have I met learned and thoughtful 
priests ; so also in my travels in England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 
The same thoughts seemed uppermost. 
“I wonder,” was my remark to a very 
scholarly professor, “how long have men 
discussed as we are now doing?” They 
have always done so on the quiet. Some 
put dogma above history, science, and 
aught that might tarnish it; others rest 
upon symbolism; others again take up 
other studies in order to divert their 
minds. Some have left the Church; oth- 
ers drift along. “How am I going to 
live?” was a not infrequent question. 

Naturally arises this question: Have I 
changed? True, certain formulas, in toto 
called Catholicism, have sloughed off 
and disappeared from my life. The 
man—the egomet ipse—is not conscious 
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of any change; the principles of honesty 
and truthfulness which had been instilled 
in boyhood remain; the fondness for 
books, the sobriety of life—in a word, the 
many traits which form my character 
and temperament are today the same as 
heretofore. Nor has the peeling off 
caused me pain or sorrow. Some years 
ago a priest showed me a letter which 
he had received from a prominent Uni- 
tarian minister, who described in it the 
anguish it had cost himself to throw up 
his belief in Christ’s divinity. For me 
there was nothing of the kind; only a 
feeling of unfetteredness. Of course this 
open confession will meet with the usual 
clerical weapons of calumny and ridi- 
cule. One must bear them in silence, 
content that the eternal smother, upon 
which clericalism banks, may yet ferment 
and unmask the 


“ways tat are dark and tricks that are vain.” 


While the pen and tongue will reach me, 
the gag and stick can hardly do so. 


New Yor« Ciry. 


The Far Journey 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


A rupby moon thru winter skies 
Was slowly climbing up, 

That night she turned her lips ‘rom ours 
To drain the stirrup cup. 


She whom the tender household care 
Encompassed day ‘by day, 

With only God for company 
Went the uncharted way. 


Beyond all hail of human voice, 
All hold of mortal hand, 

Across the Perilous Stream she passed 
To the Adventurous Land. 


For when our strength that lifted her 
Along life’s quiet length 

Turned suddenly to weakness, then 
Her weakness turned to strength. 


And still we muse on it, how she, 
So timid and so shy, 
Our little Stay-at-Home, should find 


Temerity to die. 
WELLE£sLey, Mass, 





No Parliament in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE House of Lords and the House 
+ of Commons are now empty and 
have been thus desolate for some 

few days. It would not be strictly cor- 
rect to say that the session has come to 
an end, for it has been only interrupted 
by the process of adjournment and will 
still be the same session when it meets 
again in October. It has been a hard- 
working session, holding its sittings long 
and late, at least so far as the House of 
Commons is concerned, and occupying 
itself for the most part with the con- 
struction of the Education measure. 
During the last few days we have all 
been somewhat startled by a piece of 
news which seems to threaten that the 
toil of the House of Commons over that 
portentous Education Bill has been mere- 
ly labor thrown away. One of our great 
courts’of legal appeal has, it would ap- 
pear, just come to a decision on a case 
submitted to its notice which will, if the 
decision should be maintained by our 
highest legal tribunal, make the new Ed- 
ucation measure of no value or meaning 
whatever, if it should be passed unaltered 
into law under the present conditions. I 
shall not attempt to enter into any minute 
explanation of this perplexing legal ques- 
tion for my American readers, and I 
readily give them my assurance, before- 
hand that I shall not regard myself as 
an injured man, tho they should come to 
the conclusion that I am not quite able 
to explain those legal subtleties even to 
myself. 
whole trouble arises from the fact that 
the present Education Bill, the work of 
the Liberal Government, was intended to 
remedy certain defects in the Education 
Act passed by their predecessors, the 
Tory Administration, and that the de- 
cision of the appeal court declares that 
the former measure did not legally pos- 
sess the powers which the Liberals 
ascribed to it and therefore desired to 
abolish. Let me put the matter in this 
way. Mr. Balfour and his Conservative 
colleagues desired in 1902 to enforce 
some measures in dealing with public 
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I may say, however, that the - 


education which they had devised and to 
which the Liberals objected. The act 
was passed, and after several years the 
Conservatives were defeated at the gen- 
eral election and the Liberals came into 
office. Then the Liberals introduced 
their Education measure, and in that 
measure, after long and wearisome de- 
bate, they had included several clauses 
to destroy the effect of the particular en- 
actments which, as I have said, were 
passed by the Conservative Government. 
And now behold! Our highest legal 
tribunal save one, the House of Lords, 
which has yet to be appealed to, has de- 
clared that Mr. Balfour’s measure did 
not and could not confer any such pow- 
ers as those to which the Liberals object- 
ed, the result of which decision, should 
it be maintained, must be that the greater 
part of last session’s debates and work 
was wasted, and that the whole country 
had been thrown for years into the “pas- 
sive resistance” of powers which had no 
legalized existence whatever. One can 
easily understand the feelings of Mem- 
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NO PARLIAMENT IN WESTMINSTER 


bers of Parliament, who worked hard 
during the spring and summer months 
over the Education Bill and whose 
periods of autumnal and winter relief 
from work are cut short by the renewal 
of the session in the early October, when 
they find that the greater part of the ses- 
sion’s past work has been, according to 
the late legal decision, absolutely thrown 
away. 

There has been much discussion in the 
newspapers as to the rising men of this 
new Parliament. So far as my judgment 
can go I feel quite certain that the most 
rising man of the present Parliament is 














The late Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes). From 


a photograph taken in her drawing-room at Lancas- 
— in London, by THe INDEPENDENT representa- 


the Prime Minister, Sir Henry Camp- 


bell-Bannerman. When the new Liberal 
Administration was formed Sir Henry 
was almost universally recognized as the 
only available personage under all the 
conditions for the office of Prime Min- 
ster. But he was thus recognized only 
under all the conditions.” One eminent 
leader of the party had already declared 
that he would under no conditions ac- 
cept the position of Prime Minister. An- 
other distinguished and influential figure 
inthe party was that of a man who held 
opinions on some religious and political 
questions which were considered rather 














Duke of Portland. 


extreme to make him suitable for the 
leading place in a Liberal Administra- 
tion. Other difficulties came in the way 
with regard to other men, and thus it be- 
gan to be understood that the choice of 
Prime Minister ought to fall on Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Now that 
the Parliament and the public of Eng- 
land have had some experience of Sir. 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s fitness for 
the place of Prime Minister it is almost 
universally admitted that he has proved 
himself in every sense absolutely suited 
for the discharge of those great duties 
which he has had to undertake. During 
a session especially trying both as re- 
gards home and foreign politics he has 
shown himself equal to every critical 
occasion, has been prompt in decision, 
far-seeing in his survey of each situa- 
tion, faithful to the advanced principles 
of his party, and an enemy alike to any 
attitude of timidity and hesitation as re- 
ards foreign affairs and to the absurd 
Vicente which was encouraged during 
recent years by nearly all Conservatives 
and by not a few Liberals. I may per- 
haps say for myself that as an outside 
observer I have long had great faith in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s: intel- 
lect, judgment, genuine Liberalism and 
force of character, and it seemed to me 
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that when the present Liberal Govern- 
ment came to be formed he was by vir- 
tue of his own qualifications the best man 
among the Liberal leaders.to hold the 
office of Prime Minister. I think that 
very gift of humor, that characteristic 
Scotch humor, which he possesses and 
understands how to‘use, is another and 
a very valuable qualification for one who 
must have in public debate to bring very 
often into strong light the weaknesses of 
his opponent’s case, to reconcile dis- 
agreements and disputes among his own 
colleagues, and even now and then to do 
his best at “soldering impossibilities,” if 
I may introduce here that Shakespearean 
phrase. 

The death of John Lawrence Toole is 
a melancholy event in the history of 
England’s theatrical art. It is true that 
Mr. Toole had for several years with- 
drawn altogether from his place on the 
stage, owing to the almost complete 
breakdown of his health, but his mar- 
velous comic acting still remained a liv- 
ing figure in the public memory, and 
there was always a kind of hope against 
hope that he might yet be restored to 
that peculiar dramatic work which no 
other living actor could do so well as he. 
It made, therefore, a deep impression 
on the public when the sad news came 
that John Lawrence Toole was dead. I 
need not say much to my American read- 


ers about Toole’s comic impersonations, - 


for my late friend had played almost 
everywhere thruout the United States. 
I shall only point to the fact that his 
style of acting was in itself quite pecu- 
liar and original, that he made even the 
most extravagant comedy seem living 
and natural so far as his own figure in it 
was concerned, and that he never de- 
scended to any vulgar effects. Those of 
us who knew John Toole well must feel 
that, however they may for the time have 
been grieved by the news of his death it 
could have been nothing less than a re- 
lief to him to pass out of -life. 
He had for many years past been losing 
all that makes life dear. He lost 
a beloved brother who had been the best 
of friends and comrades to him; he had 
lost his only son; he had lost, in her 
youth, his only daughter, a most charm- 
ing, gifted and promising girl, who made 
much of the happiness and hope of his 
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life. Later still he had lost his wife, and 
finally came that great breakdown in his 
health, part of which showed itself in a 
disease of the palate rendering clear 
articulation impossible for him, and thus 
putting an end to all chance of his re- 
turning to the artistic work which might 
even still have sometimes relieved his 
grief. It seems as if some of the grim 
contrasts of life could not be more ef- 
fectively and painfully illustrated by the 
most saturnine and melancholy moralist 
or satirist than by this picture of the 
great comic actor from whom successive 
deaths had ‘removed every one he dearly 
loved, as he was daily wheeled about in 
a bathchair at one of England’s seacoast 
health resorts, unable, owing to his im- 
perfect articulation, to take any intelligi- 
ble part in a conversation. I may add 
that among the heavy personal losses 
Toole had recently sustained was that 
caused by the death of his dear and ever- 
true friend and comrade, Sir Henry Irv- 
ing. 

Another once very prominent figure, 
prominent however in an entirely dif- 
ferent field of life from that in which 
Toole did his work, has lately passed out 
of existence. This was the figure of the 
Duke of Rutland, known thru the greater 
part of his career as Lord John Manners. 
I am afraid that Lord John Manners 
will be best remembered by the present 
generation because of certain verses 
which he wrote in his earlier years to 
chant the praises of “our old nobility.” 
In these verses Lord John declared his 
comparative indifference as to any ex- 
tinction which might come upon learn- 
ing, commerce, art and letters, provided 
only that the powers above would “spare, . 
oh! spare our old nobility.” Lord John 
was himself an ideal type of what en- 
thusiastic Conservatives might have 
tried to believe was that exalted class of 
society “our old nobility.” He had a tall, 
stately and graceful figure, a handsome 
face, dignified and yet charming man- 
ners, and he had unquestionably a gen- 
erous nature and a noble heart. He was 
fond of writing and publishing verses 
and essays, and no doubt believed him- 
self to be a literary artist notwithstand- 
ing his expressed readiness that the 
world should part with literature and art 
if only it could succeed in retaining our 
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old nobility. I am not aware that he 
ever attempted to define that precise era 
in England’s history during which that 
old nobility had displayed such all-sur- 
passing virtues and intellectual gifts, and 
I am afraid that the closest research of 
history would not enable us to get at any 
evidence of its actual existence. Lord 
John Manners was a great admirer and 
patron of Mr. Disraeli during most of 
Disraeli’s career, and he makes a figure 
drawn with a very favoring hand in one 
of Disraeli’s novels, “Coningsby.” Lord 
John was a leading member of the 
“Young Eng'and” party, a name adopted 
by a number of Conservative nobles and 
squires, who for some years, beginning 
with 1842, formed themselves into an as- 
sociation with the purpose first of all to 
oppose the Liberal measures for the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, but also with 
the object of reviving the old friendly 
and familiar relations between the higher 
and the lower classes in the English rural 
districts and bringing them together ir 
genial fashion by companionship in rural 
sports and in public celebrations. Every 
one,I should think,liked Lord John Man- 
ners, even while many must have been 
often inclined to laugh at him. There 
was no harm whatever in him and he 
appears to have been kind and frank to 
all with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. He entered the House of Com- 
mons as a Conservative in 1841 and held 
in successive administrations the office 
of First Commissioner of Works, Post- 
master General, and Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. In 1888 he suc- 
ceeded his elder brother as Duke of 
Rutland. During his lifetime the old 


‘peace. 
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Conservatism entirely passed away, 
whatever may have become of the old 
nobility, concerning whose fate I do not 
venture to offer any conjecture. . He 
cannot be said to have made the slightest 
impression on the political life of his 
time, and, perhaps for that very reason, 
nobody had a harsh word to say of him. 
He was in his eighty-eighth year when 


-he passed away from this life, in which 


it must be owned that he made at least 
a picturesque and ornamental figure. 

Yet another death—this time the 
death of a most gifted and noble-hearted 
woman—Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa 
Craigie, known in literature as “John 
Oliver Hobbes.” I have only just heard 
the news of Mrs. Craigie’s death, which 
took place at her London residence, 
Lancaster Gate. Her end was indeed 
She had not been in very good 
health lately, but no fear was felt by her 
friends as to any immediate danger, and 
she was found dead in her bed on the 
morning of the day before that on which 
I am writing this article. She passed 
away very much as Thackeray did in 
1863. I need not say anything to Amer- 
ican readers about the literary genius, 
the productions and the noble character 
of their brilliant countrywoman. It was 
my great good fortune to have many op- 
portunities of meeting her in London, 
and I need hardly say how much I en- 
joyed those opportunities and how deep- 
ly I was grieved by the sad news of her 
all too early death—too early indeed for 
her relatives and friends, but not too 
early for her fame, which she had secure- 
ly established and which will hold its 
place in literature. 

Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


The Electric Cars at Night 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD 


WE sat on the porch at night and watched the cars go by, 

(Watched thru the screen of leaves, under a brooding sky) 

With gleam of light resplendent, with hum of mighty sound— 

The force that flares in lightning to human uses bound. 

Out of the dark they came, into the dark they fled, 

Each with its freight of souls, and my thought with their going sped, 
Glad with their flight, beholding a fragment of the plan 

That links the powers of nature with the destinies of man. 


Frepericton, N. B. 





Literature 


A Novel That Is Making His- 
tory 


Il Santo* completes the trilogy, of 
which “Piccolo Mondo Antico” and 
“Piccolo mondo Moderno” are the other 
two works. Its author—an Italian Sen- 
ator—has made an honest effort to 
reconcile medievalism with modernism. 
His hero, Benedetto, is at once an ascetic 
and a ripe scholar; a priest with the 
spirit of Subiaco and the knowledge of 
modern Pisa or Naples. Of old, Roger 
Bacon, the Franciscan, would be his 
counterpart. In our day Isaac T. 
Hecker most nearly resembles him, save 
that the founder of the Paulists knew not 
love and, besides, was no scholar. Like 
“The Saint,” however, he loved reason 
and liberty. Rome, however, has put the 
work upon the Index. Once again the 
engulfing waters of the Tiber smother 
the hopes of Catholic scholars and leave 
their writings wrecked upon the clerical 
strand. In nowise does retrograde Rome 
injure the movement. Oscurantism has 
cost the Vatican France, and it may also 
lose Italy and Spain. For the great 
movement in the French Church has a 
strong following among Italian Catho- 
lics; in fact, it has infiltrated European 
Catholicism and reached dormant Ire- 
land. The Catholics of America alone 
seem unaffected. The study of New- 
man, the popularity of the French trans- 
lation of Elliott’s “Life of Hecker,” and 
the writings of the Abbé Loisy may be 
looked upon as the chief elements of the 
present status, religiously and perhaps 
politically, of the advanced Catholics of 
France and Italy. Jl Santo gives abun- 
dant signs of their influence. Nor must 
we here forget the letter of the Jesuit 
Tyrrell to a professor of anthropology, 
which Fogazzaro is credited with having 
translated into Italian. Tyrrell was 
chased by the Jesuits, and, ipso facto, 
suspended. For some years he had been 
to all intents and purposes a prisoner 
within the limits of Richmond, Notting- 
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Translated from the Italian by 


3 Antonio Fogaszaro. 
M. Agnetti Pritchard. 
with an introduction by William Roscoe Thayer. New 
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hamshire, but the Italian translation of 
the audacious letter led to his beheading. 
The whole movement on the Peninsular 
is significant. The Christian Socialists, 
under the fiery stimulus of the Abate 
Murro, a priest of the diocese of Rome, 
but now exiled in Ancona, are also an 
outcome. La Rassegna Nazionale, of 
Florence, published every fortnight, is a 
worthy advocate of the entire cause. 

In spite of all, however, the movement 
grows. And only within a month has 
Pius X in an encyclical to the Bishops of 
Italy laid down the measures needed to 
remove the blight from the seminaries. 
In -vain! Few condemnations show up 
the eternal opposition of Rome to mod- 
ern ideas as that of J] Santo. 

Mr. Thayer’s introduction gives a 
good idea of Catholic Italy and deserves 
to be read as well after as before taking 
up the novel. 

The note preceding the title-page 


_calls Fogazzaro “a loyal Catholic” and 


refers to difficulties attending the present 
translation. It would have been honester 
to have stated at once that Fogazzaro 
had submitted to the Index. Its Cath- 
olic readers will in many cases find their 
own views in the pages of The Saint. 


re) 
The Measure of Life 


THIs is an unmeaning title of a very 
definite book.* It would have been bet- 
ter to have called it Silhouettes of Life. 
It consists of disconnected pictures, ev- 
ery one of them rich and unique, and all 
illustrative of the meaning of sorrow— 
for thru the whole volume there is a key 
of sadness, altho the key turns the door 
that opens into eternal beauty and satis- 
faction. If there be a more perfect prose 
poem in recent literature than the open- 
ing sketch, entitled “The Scarecrow, 
we have not seen it. The pathos and the 
originality are equally manifest, drawn 
with a delicacy of touch belonging only 
to a word artist. We have less and less 
of this art in handling words; and it is 








*Tue Measure or Lire. By Frances Campbell. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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into print, the elbowing of the ten thou- 
sand to express themselves thru the pub- 
lisher. We think more of accurate ob- 
servation than of poetic description. We 
may be right, but the exquisite power of 
English ought not to be lost. 

Another charming sketch is “Songs in 
the Rain,” while “Blown from the In- 
finite” will hold you spellbound. But, as 
we have said, it is the song of salvation 
thru sorrow: 

“A lark sprang suddenly from a tussock of 

grass behind me, and went up, cleaving the 
blue with a blade of pure rapture. Denny, fol- 
lowing its flights, said thoughtfully: ‘They do 
be sayin’ that the song iv the lark is the chil- 
der’s prayers. Like enough ’tis a true word, 
for the heart of a child is joy, an’ childer will 
be singin’ iverythin’, prayers and all, an’ ’tis 
right they are, for God made this world to be 
happy in. ‘So!” 
It is a book that tempts one constantly 
to quote, for one can scarcely do more 
than put discord in the place of melody 
by discussing these songs of wild nature. 
I should like to give the whole of the 
(shall I call it song, or shall I call it 
essay?) in the middle of this book, en- 
titled “The Music of the Wind.” We 
are told that nature is always singing, in 
various languages and in all tones; that 
not only the woods, but the gardens have 
voices. The voice of the wild rose and 
of the apple tree and of the meadow 
sweet and the water mint are as audi- 
ble to the ear of a nature lover as that of 
the oaks that chide and the beeches that 
whisper : 

“While the lone pine tree moans its mystic 

word.” 


The author of this unique volume calls 


her tales “spiritual adventures,” and 
dedicates them to Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell, to whom she avows that she owes 
her inspiration for the best part of the 
contents. There is a certain femininity 
—we do not mean weakness, but spir- 
ityal strength—which indicates that the 
volume is rightly attributed. We have 
few characters in recent literature more 
perfectly drawn than those of Denny and 
Conal. Love for nature is of that frank 
and simple sort that sees the most beauti- 
ful in the bogs and the mosses, as it does 
of purity in the poverty and the sim- 
plicity of the uncultivated soul. Old 
Conal is a hand loom weaver—very old 
and a thinker; but a poet whose songs 
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are known to the peasantry only because 
they are unwritten songs, recited and 
sung by those who know his beautiful 
life and love him. Denny is over ninety 
years of age, rather dried up in his body, 
but his soul, like a rare and beautiful 
flower, found only in the woods. 


ae 


Modern Germany 


TIME was when Great. Britain stood 
forth peerless among the nations of the 
earth, all of which had.to pay tfibute to 
her industry, her merchant marine, her 
commerce, and her finance. To make 
these factors of her greatness irresistible 
for all future time she adopted the policy 
of free trade, of magnanimously admit- 
ting free of duty foreign foods and raw 
materials, the primary necessities of her 
industry. She hoped that foreign na- 
tions would be duly grateful for the 
bounteous favors thus unselfishly be- 
stowed upon them, and would glady wel- 
come the goods of England to compete 
their infantile attempts at establishing a 
modern industry out of existence. But, 
alas, the foreign nations, knowing neither 
gratitude nor political economy, refused 
to continue playing the réle of tribute 
bearers to the “workshop of the world,” 
and, entrenched behind barriers of pro- 
tective circumvallation, they built up a 
modern industry of their own, and pro- 
ceeded to compete with England in all 
the markets of the world. 

It is true that notwithstanding 
foreign competition the industry and 
commerce of England continued to grow 
apace, but relatively, compared with the 
industry and commerce of the upstart 
nations, they declined. England lost its 
unrivaled primacy. Thence a _ wailing 
and a gnashing of teeth in the gates of 
the modern Zions, and the merchants of - 
Birmingham and Manchester began to 
hark back to the fleshpots of Egypt, the 
economic policy, formerly declared 
anathema, of their benighted ancestors, 
and of the Americans and Germans. The 
success of the Germans, in particular, 
was galling, and seemed unaccountable 
but for their policy of protection, since 
they were not in possession of a vast, 
virgin and exceptionally rich soil, nor 
were they purveyors of the wheat and 
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cotton so essential to English industry, 
nor even were they Anglo-Saxons. Thus 
arose the controversy centering around 
the name of Joseph Chamberlain. 

Modern Germany’ is an outgrowth of 
this controversy. Its avowed purpose is 
to impel Britons to import. the economic 
policies and governmental methods 
“made in Germany.” Its cardinal prin- 
ciple is that England has fallen. behind 
because she follows a laissez-faire policy, 
and that Germany has forged to the 
front because the German State is all- 
powerful and controls the individual cit- 
izen in all his doings. It is strange that 
our otherwise so keen-witted author fails 
to perceive that even if his fundamental 
propositions were as. true as he deems 
them to be, it does not follow that Eng- 
land is free to adopt his counsel. The 
Germany of today is, first of all, Prusso- 
Germany, and the masses of the English 
nation are not likely to create, conscious- 
ly and of their own free will, a class 
analogous to that military squirearchy 
which at one time was the Prussian 
State and is today its chief upholder-and 
beneficiary. The same tendency to vio- 
lent abstraction from the actual social 
conditions and consequent hasty gen- 
eralization is observable thruout the 
book, as when the decline of the Nether- 
lands from their former greatness and 
the destruction of the Polish Republic 
are attributed to an excess of individual- 
ism. The greatness of Holland, like that 
of Portugal, which was not overbur- 
‘dened with individualism, was bound to 
decline, because it lacked the necessary 
extension of base to support a structure 
reared to such dizzy hight, and the 
downfall of Poland was due to the total 
absence of those elements which are es- 
sential to a modern national existence— 
a native industry and middle class. Our 
. author forgets that Polish “individual- 
ism” was not a régime of industrial 
laissez-faire, but an agrarian medieval 
anarchy. 

Nevertheless, tho Modern Germany is 
a partisan, one-sided book, tho it abounds 
in errors of fact and errors of‘ interpre- 
tation, tho its authorities—largely news- 
paper and magazine articles—are fre- 
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quently quoted without due reservation 
and criticism, yet it is an extremely in- 
teresting, suggestive and _ instructive 
book, far more so in fact than many an 
academic work that boasts of its scicn- 
tific impartiality and marshals a long 
array of unimpeachable authorities. 
Whatever one may think of the funda- 
mental thesis of the book, its studies of 
world politics are exceptionally. stimu- 
lating, and its conclusion that “the East- 
ern Question may be regarded by Great 
Britain with indifference,” startling as it 
is, is expounded in an illuminating man- 
ner. The presentation, too, of German 


“economic development, her rural indus- 


tries, waterways and canals, railways and 
chemical industries will be grateful to 
every student of practical economics. 


a 
Canadian Conditions and Ten- 
dencies 


THERE has never been any lack of 
books on Canada written by English- 
men; but there have been few of the 
class of Mr. Whates’s Canada: The New 
Nation.* In the main it differs from 
most English books on’ Canada in the ex- 
treme freedom with which Mr. Whates 
puts forward -the results of his five 
months’ thoro and conscientious study of 
social, economic, political and religious 
conditions in the Dominion. Most of the 
books on Canada of the last twenty years 
have been by English journalists and 
agriculturalists who have toured the Do- 
minion at the expense of the Department 
of the Interior, and who in putting their 
experiences and observations into print 
had an eye to the production of a book 
which might be included in the literature 
of the Government immigration propa- 
ganda. Mr. Whates describes his vol- 
ume as a book for “the settler, the emi- 
grant and the politician” ; but there is lit- 
tle likelihood that his work or any large 
part of it will be circulated in Great 
Britain at the expense of the Department 
of the Interior as a means of stimulating 
emigration to Canada. The book might 
be of service to people in England who 
are contemplating emigration to Can- 








1 Mopern Germany. Her Political and Economic 
Problems, Her Policy, Her Ambitions, and the Causes 
of Her Success. By ©. Eltsbacher. New York: E, P, 


Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


*Canapa: Tue New Nation. A_ Book for “ 
Settler, the Emigrant and the Politician. H. KR. 
Whates. New York and London: J. M. D 


1906. Pp. xvii, 284. $1.50. 
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ada ; for it makes clear what type of emi- 
grant is likely to succeed and at’ what 
cost success must be purchased. It is, 
however, scarcely likely to fall into the 
hands of many Englishmen who have 
come under the influence of the continu- 
ous and energetic immigration propa- 
ganda which has been pushed in England 
since about 1897. If it did it might 
cause them to pause and reconsider their 
position; because while Mr. Whates 
shows that Canada undoubtedly offers 
great opportunities for settlement on the 
land, he makes it equally clear that the 
larger Canadian cities—Montreal, To- 
ronto, or Winnipeg—offer no opportuni- 
ties which should tempt either skilled or 
unskilled laborers to leave England for 
‘ the Dominion. 

Except for the fact that Mr. Whates 
lays far too much stress on the Canadian 
winter, and erroneously gives the im- 
pression that arctic conditions prevail 
from October to April, Canada as a field 
for British immigration has never been 
more discriminatingly described; nor 


have other phases of Canadian life and 
economy ever before received such out- 


spoken treatment from any English 
writer who has put his observations 
into book form. Mr. Whates went out 
to Canada as the special correspondent 
of the London Standard. He was com- 
missioned within a few months after the 
Standard had been acquired by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s political friends to suppert 
his policy of fiscal reform. Next to the 
acceptance of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
by the electorate of Great Britain its 
success hinges on Canada; yet Mr. 
Whates devotes a whole chapter to 
showing that Canada has no use for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme; to explaining 
why Canada can never consent to part 
with her fiscal independence; and to ex- 
posing the humbug of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association in regard to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s newest propaganda. 
Another of the newer Imperialistic 
idols that Mr. Whates unceremoniously 
bowls over is the Cockney idea that Can- 
ada is anxious for a reorganization of 
Parliament at Westminster on lines that 
would admit the Dominion and the other 
self-governing colonies to be represented 
there. Mr. Whates finds that Canada’s 
desire is to become an independent na- 
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tion. Proof of this, he holds, is forth- 
coming in the recent movement for 
treaty-making powers; and in his opinion 
Canada will undoubtedly get this power 
“whether Great Britain makes such a 
concession of its Imperial rights grace- 
fully or grudgingly.” 

s&s 
The Princess Olga. By Ervin Wardman. 

New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Apparently the day of the story of the 
imaginary European kingdom whose 
chief industry is intrigue is not yet over. 
A‘ fair sample of the narrative of this 
class, Mr. Wardman’s romance presents 
something distinctive in that its imper- 
turbable and tremendously efficient hero 
is a representative of an American bank- 
ing-house. Gordon Harding has plenty 
of exciting experiences in Crevonia; his 
fortunes being strangely intermingled 
with those of Mlle. Vaillant, a deter- 
mined and, withal, charming young 
woman whom he meets before leaving 
New York. Mr. Wardman has a good 
sense of the dramatic, and the situations 
are handled satisfactorily. 

& 
A Sicilian Marriage. By Douglas Sladen. 
New York: James Pott & Co. $1.50. 

An apology for a novel is Douglas 
Sladen’s rambling narrative with Sicily 
as a background. The people are dead- 
ly dull and the author essays the impos- 
sible when he tries to arouse interest in 
what they do. He is scarcely more suc- 
cessful in his bits of description sand- 
wiched between lifeless dialog. The illus- 
trations showing Sicilian scenes are 
well enough, but one would not care to 
be burdened with the book in order to 
possess them. ; 

& 
Contrite Hearts. By Herman Bernstein. 
New York: A. Wessels & Co. $1.25. 

Few writers—Jew or Gentile—have 
succeeded in penetrating the core of 
Jewish life, and presenting a picture of 
the Jew that is stamped with truth. 
While it is almost a truism that only the 
Jew understands the Jew, it is also a fact 
that the Jew has rarely been able to 
translate himself into the language of the 
stranger. Herman Bernstein is one of 
the few Jewish writers who always 
comes to the very threshold of success, 
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and, not having the genius necessary to 
grasp and transfix the living truth, 
misses it by a hair. Contrite Hearts is 
the story of an ever-present phenom- 
enon in the abnormal life of the Russian 
Jew today—the struggle between fathers 
and (in this case) daughters, between 
the stern and unbending faith in the past 
and the mighty and passionate outburst 
for “‘life, more life,’ found, alas, away 
from the old. <A typical Jewish house- 
hold in the Russian pale is pictured, the 
father Cantor and Melamed (teacher) 
of the village. The eldest daughter falls 
in love with a university student who 
has objured the Jewish faith, and is 
compelled to choose between her lover 
and her home. Finally deserted by her 
lover, she comes to that Maelstrom of 
the New World, the East Side of New 
York. After a while she finds there her 
sister, whose experience has been some- 
what similar. In time the father joins 
the immigrant stream, and, a broken- 
hearted man (his wife having died from 
sorrowing ), meets the contrite pair. The 
charm of the‘story lies not alone in the 
fidelity of its presentation of Jewish life, 


but even more in the perfect simplicity 
of its language. 


& 


Where Speech Ends; A Music Maker’s 
Romance. By Robert Haven Schauffler. 
New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Schauffler tries to put too much 
into his three-hundred-page study of the 
musical temperament. In the first place, 
there are two heroes—a rather distract- 
ing state of affairs at the best, and the 
more irritating when the novelist has yet 

a good deal to learn about balancing 

characters. Too many subsidiary stories 

are introduced in the account of the ex- 
periences of Peter Morris and Franz 

Hartmann in the Wolfgang orchestra. 

There is a superabundance of German 

dialect, and the author would have done 

well not to include in the narrative verses 
of his own making. One of these poems 

—ascribed, by the way, to the heroine of 

the tale, Gretchen, daughter of Herr 

Auber, a violinist—is prefaced with a 

statement from “one of the oldest and 

most revered men of letters in the West,” 
who tells the gratified Gretchen that God 
has made her a poet. All this tends to 
obscure some really excellent work in the 
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way of portraying the existence of sich 
as respond to the conductor’s baton, and 
things are not helped by Mr. Schaufiler’s 
efforts to make capital out of the pranks 
of Princeton collegians. However, there 
is in the book enough love of music and 
appreciations of certain sides of musical 
folk to justify Dr. Henry van Dyke’s 
words of praise in the “Prelude.” Not 
much interest will be taken in Peter and 
Franz’s joint love affair, but the descrip- 
tions of concerts are well worth while, 
and one enters with zest into the merry- 
makings of the members of the orchestra. 


& 


The House of Cobwebs and Other Stories, 
By George Gissing. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The chief value of this lies in the in- 
troductory essay of fifty pages by 
Thomas Seccombe, which gives a very 
interesting account of Gissing’s life and 
a sympathetic critique of his work. Few 
authors nowadays have literally suffered 
as he did for the bare necessities of life; 
walking twelve hours in London to save 
bus fare and living on peanuts for five 
days in Troy, N. Y., are two instances 
of his penury. It was such bitter expe- 
riences that gave him the power to de- 
scribe the squalor and sordidness, the 
vulgarity and snobbery, the dulness and 
triviality of lower middle - class life in 
London. We are not surprised to read 
that Dickens was his admiration and 
model, for he was much like him in his 
choice of subjects and treatment, but he 
lacked Dickens’s Mark Tapley faculty 
of seeing the bright side of everything. 
These seventeen stories form a good in- 
troduction to Gissing, for they well rep- 
resent his power and his limitations. 

4 

Bess of the Woods. By Warwick Deeping. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

There is sufficient incident in Warwick 
Deeping’s latest romance to hold the at- 
tention, altho the story is not particu- 
larly ingenious. The scene is Sussex, 
and the time far enough removed so that 
a duel between English gentlemen is not 
surprising. Richard Jeffray, a young 
squire, whose knowledge of womankind 
is of the slightest, is about to be inveigled 
into a marriage with Jilian, the daughter 
of Sir Peter Hardacre, his neighbor. 
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The match is sorely needed to repair the 
Hardacre fortunes, and the designing 
Jilian and her family play their cards so 
well that the end is almost attained. But 
Richard meets Bess, a beautiful creature 
of gentle birth, whose lot has fallen with 
a gang of smugglers and cutthroats, and 
soon he comes to know real love from 
the counterfeit. Many obstacles must be 
surmounted before the time-honored 
ending, for Jeffray’s troth has been 
plighted to Jilian and Bess is made to 
marry the brutal Dan Grimshaw. The 
situation might dismay matter-of-fact 
people, but a story-teller is incited by it 
to further effort. The author’s char- 
acter sketching is rather superficial, his 
only creation worthy -of note being the 
hero’s world-wise aunt. The most dis- 


tinctive element in the story is the ex- 
pression of Mr. Deeping’s love of nature, 
and many a descriptive passage will be 
read with pleasure. 

at 


In Cure of Her Soul. By F. J. Stimson. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

J. S. of Dale, whose “Guerndale” de- 
lighted readers a generation ago, has 
written the story, becoming so common 
in our fiction, of a man who chooses the 
wrong woman in early life and is un- 
fortunate enough to find it out in the 
light shed by another woman’s eyes; but 
he has not made his hero, immoral or 
ignoble, in an essentially ignoble situa- 
tion. Austin Pinckney is a fine young 
fellow, who comes back from Europe, at 
four and twenty, with the fixed desire of 
entering public life and giving his best 
energies to his country. This he has to 
enter thru the doorway of the Cambridge 
Law School. “In America a man must 
take some mask of serving himself if he 
would serve his country.” The chival- 
rous boy learns in the first chapter that a 
beautiful and innocent girl of eighteen 
is to be forced to marry many millions, 
and, incidentally, a very bad and brutal 
man. He resolves to save her by the 
means young Lochinvar used: a swift 
escape and a hasty marriage to a girl 
whose unformed nature he does not 
know or understand, tho her beauty is 
an open book to be read of all men. The 
little that any newly married people 
know about each other is least in their 
fase, as they have had no courtship ac- 


quaintance. They half-love, and doubt 

and drift apart, the wife is ambitious in 

a social ‘way, and learns to regret the 

millions she had repudiated. And the 

other woman comes, Mary Ravenel, a 

lovely, gracious creature, a settlement 

worker, full of unselfish care for others, 
the ideal of man and the crown of 
womanhood, and Austin’s heart goes out 
to her, in love and worship, which are 
never told, save in a letter buried for 
three years, until his wife would seek a 
divorce. Mary’s ethics are not those of 
the world about her. We wish the au- 
thor could have worked out his problem 
without having recourse to the old expe- 
dient of removing one of the factors by 
death. People in real life usually have 
to live on, and find some answer to their 
questionings for themselves. They can- 
not die when they wish, even to straight- 
en the tangled threads for those they 
love. But Mr. Stimson is ‘to be com- 

mended for making no plea for easy di- 

vorce; for, indeed, repudiating it with 

all the strength of his art. 
& 

The Treasure of Heaven—A Romance of 
Riches. By Marie Corelli. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

This is another of Miss Corelli’s se- 
ries of “Tracts for the Times” in ro- 
mantic form. This time the root of all 
evil is attacked in her usual lively style, 
on the theme of a multi-millionaire of 
seventy years, who, failing to find honor, 
love, friendship or loyalty among the 
crowd of sycophants that surround him, 
conceals his identity, and going into the 
country as a poor man finds that in rural 
England there still linger a few hearts 
untainted by the corruption of the day. 
Needless to say all those who befriend- 
ed him when incognito find themselves 
surprisingly rewarded when his will is 
read. Incidently the authoress slaps all 
around at her particular aversions, such 
as modern education, the newspapers, 
motor cars, Andrew Carnegie and ritual- 
ism. The reader will be surprised to 
find in this volume her photograph, pub- 
lished for the first time. Certain sketches 
and amateur photographs of Miss Corelli 
have been in circulation, even on postals, 
supposedly to gratify the natural curi- 
osity of her numerous and devoted ad- 
mirers, but it appears from the “Ay- 
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thor’s Note” that she regards these pic- 
tures—which apparently did not do her 
justice—as attempts to injure her literary 
reputation : 

“But—owing to the fact that various gross, 

and I think I may say libellous, and fictitious 
misrepresentations of me have been freely 
and unwarrantedly circulated thruout Great 
Britain, the colonies, and America, by certain 
‘lover’ sections of the pictorial press, which, 
with a zeal worthy of a better and kinder 
cause, have striven by this means to alienate 
my readers from me .. . it appears to 
my publishers advisable that authentic like- 
ness of myself, as I truly am today, should 
now be issued in order to prevent any fur- 
ther misleading of the public by fraudulent 
inventions.” 
This apparently is a new scheme in- 
vented by the “reptile press” for down- 
ing an author, publishing his picture. 
Why did not some of the many enemies 
of George Eliot and Ernest Renan think 
of it and try to stop the sale of their 
books by publishing authentic portraits 
of them? We are sorry that Miss 
Corelli’s generosity does not go so far as 
to allow us to reproduce this photograph. 
But perhaps it will be sufficient to tell 
‘our readers that she looks just like her 
books. Le style c’est la femme. 


& 

In Vanity Fair; A Tale of Frocks and 
Femininity. By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

Should the Parisian dressmaker ever 
discover that the creations of the Rue de 
la Paix were not attracting deserved at- 
tention, an appeal should be made to 

Mrs. Brainerd to write another book. 

_ Her invitation to the shrine of fashion— 

do her sisters need the bidding?—is an 

alluring one, the only thing lacking be- 
ing detailed description of the marvelous 
gowns held up as models to the world 
of fashion. It is with what may be called 
the atmosphere in which these gowns are 
produced and worn that the. vivacious 
author concerns herself. She writes of 
the famous dictators of.styles and their 
work shops—“ateliers” is the word she 
prefers—and pays all the tribute that 
enthusiasm could demand to the artistic 
qualities constantly exercised in the 
adorning of beauty. She descants on 
the places in Paris where the well 
dressed are to be seen, having something 
to say, also, of Trouville and Deauville, 

Cannes, Nice and Monte Carlo. The 

style is well suited to the theme. 


Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of 
Cecrops. By Benjamin Powell. 8vo, pp. 
86. 9 plates. The Macmillan Co. 

This thin volume is one of the “Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology,” and a 
very careful and admirable investigation 
in the line of Miss Harrison’s studies of 
the origins of Greek mythology. It is es- 
pecially a study of serpent worship, and 
the author is probably correct in seeing 
much more of Oriental influence in such 
worship than does Miss Harrison. But 
the study is confined to classical sources, 
with some modern ethnological compari- 
sons, and no reference is made to the 
numerous evidences of snake worship in 
ancient Semitic art, such as the archaic 
seated Babylonian god with a serpent 
body, and the nearer and later figures 
in which the two legs become serpents. 
And in the discussion of serpent phallism 
one expects a reference to the famous 
bas-relief of Bel and the Dragon in the 
British Museum. 


Uncle William. The Man Who Was Shift- 
less. By Jennette Lee. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.00. 


Mr. Pratt. By Joseph C. Lincoln. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

Would not the writers of seacoast 
stories do well to vary their program a 
little? In reading Jennette Lee’s Un- 
cle William, and Joseph C. Lincoln’s 
Mr. Pratt, one feels very much the same 
as when witnessing a play in which the 
leading part is tolerably well taken, but 
with decidedly poor support. Had Mrs. 
Lee and Mr. Lincoln devoted more at- 
tention to the rounding out of their nar- 
ratives a better impression would be 
created. As it is, the moderate interest 
in the central figures is not sufficient to 
balance the failings of the books in other 
respects. Team play among the char- 
acters is needed. The “shif’less” Uncle 
William looks upon the sea from Nova 
Scotia; Sol Pratt studies the waves and 
the sky from Cape Cod. One point of 
resemblance between them makes an im- 
mediate impression—they are both so 
very obliging. Indeed, it is to be gath- 
ered from these narratives that the mis- 
sion in life of dwellers by the tides is to 
make things comfortable for fellow mor- 
tals who come their way. The desire to 
please is really a master passion with 
Uncle William, the chief object of his 
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solicitude being a young artist who, cer- 


tainly, is in need of assistance pecu-" 


niarily and otherwise. Before Uncle 
Wiliam has finished with him a love af- 
fair is brought to a happy conclusion,. 
and the painter is on the high road to 
fame. How this all comes about direct- 
ly and indirectly thru the kindly min- 
istrations of the grizzly veteran of the 
Northern shores, Mrs. Lee tells pleas- 
antly enough, tho the book people, out- 
side of Uncle William himself, are on 
the lay-figure order and the plot is quite 
absurdly mechanical. 

Faults of construction are even more 
glaringly evident in Mr. Lincoln’s story, 
if so slight an affair from the viewpoint 
of incident can be called a story at all. 
Two city men come to the Cape and the 
author proceeds to make sport of them. 
Sol Pratt standing, of course, for the 
incarnation of knowledge as opposed to 
the ignorance in regard to various im- 
portant “Down East” matters exhibited 
by the strangers. It is interesting to 
speculate what would have become of the 
innocents deprived of the care of their 
willing slave. But Sol enjoys doing 
quite as much as they enjoy being done 
for, so, perhaps, it’s an even thing. 
There is some fun in the tale and some 
would-be fun, the latter rather predom- 
inating. Mr. Lincoln has done better 
with Cape scenes and people than in the 
book at hand. 

& 


In Olde Connecticut. Being a Record of 
Quaint, Curious and Romantic Happen- 
ings in Colony Times and Later. By 
Charles Burr Todd. New York: The 
Grafton Press. 

This book is one of the Grafton Series, 
a series established for the purpose of 
giving to the public in convenient style 
a set of books dealing with the early 
history of our country—in the form of 
short biographies and reprints of im- 
portant old books and documents. 
Three or four of these books are already 
on the market ; among the rest “Historic 
Hadley” and “King Phillip’s War.” The 
present volume is a model of those that 
tan be gathered from the byways of his- 
tory. It fits well into Old Home Week 
sentiment, which sentiment is probably 
accountable for the increase of such 
books. The turning of the tide of popu- 
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lation from the city to the country has 
something to do with it. The renaissance 
of simple living in country surroundings 
has wakened an interest in the Jegends 
and local incidents associated with our 
villages and more rustic life. The ob- 
ject of this series, the editor tells us, is 
to pick up historical data of this humble 
sort and save it from oblivion. The main 
traveled roads of ordinary historians are 
to be avoided, and the authors of these 
books will take the crossroads, the tow- 
paths and the by-paths thru the meadows 
and the woods. The result will no doubt 
be something very acceptable to the 
American readers. In this volume the 
purpose of the series has been admirably 
accomplished. We find a most interest- 
ing history of the whale-boat privateers- 
men, during the Revolutionary War— 
very little of which can be found in cur- 
rent history. There is a full account of 
Longfellow’s relations to the town of 
Killingworth in Connecticut, and the 
story of his famous poem, “The Birds 
of Killingworth.” There seems to have 
been no real basis for the poem in any 
town action, except that Killingworth 
yearly chose two leaders, whose business 
it should be to organize companies for a 
challenge attack upon hawks, owls, 
crows, blackbirds, and squirrels, except- 
ing the gray, and other mischievous ani- 
mals. Some years each side would bring 
them in by the bushel. But it is true 
that the birds grew scarce, and probably 
the valuable varieties often got shot. 
The Connecticut declaration of inde- 
pendence, issued by Governor’ Trumbull, 
June 18th, 1776, that is sixteen days be- 
fore the one adopted at Philadelphia, is 
here given us in full and its history. It 
is a theological manifesto rather than 
political. It seems probable, however, 
that the spirit of the immortal document 
drawn up by Jefferson was the common 
property of the whole people. It only 
put in form the universal popular senti- 
ment. There is more piety in this Con- 
necticut declaration, or rather proclama- 
tion, than there is political eloquence; 
but it was the spirit that animated New 
England thruout the war. It was an ap- 
peal to God as much as to man. It closed 
with these words: 


“In the name of the General Assembly I do 
hereby earnestly recommend to all, both min- 
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isters and people, frequently to meet together 
for social prayer to Almighty God, for the 
outpouring of His blessed ‘Spirit upon this 
guilty land—that he would awaken His people 
to righteousness and repentance, bless our 
councils and prosper our arms.” 

All the ministers of the gospel in the 
colony are directed to read the proclama- 
tion in their churches, and enforce the 
exhortations contained in it, in their pub- 
lic instructions and by their ‘pious ex- 
ample. 

& 


Memories of a Great Schoolinaster. By 
James P. Conover. Pp. xxv, 270. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.50. 

The Rev. Henry Augustus Coit, D.D., 
was born January 30, 1830. Early in 
1856, Dr. and Mrs. Shattuck, of Boston, 
gave a country house, about two miles 
from Concord, N. H., for the site of 
St. Paul’s Boys’ School, to be conducted 
in connection with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Mr. Coit was appointed 
headmaster in April, 1856, and remained 
in that post until his death in February, 
1895. Nearly thirty-nine years of teach- 
ing and management in the same insti- 
tution is the record of the clergyman 
whose life has brought forth this tribute 
from “an old St. Paul’s boy.” Such a 
work as this is above criticism, for it is 
the outpouring of gratitude for the privi- 
lege of being under the teaching of a 
man of striking personality, wise judg- 
ment, and a loving and lovable tempera- 
ment. Mr. Conover has added a paper 
of Dr. Coit’s, which appeared originally 
in The Forum, on “An American Boys’ 
School—What It Should Be,” and a 
sermon on “The Resurrection Life.” 
There is also an appendix, with notices 
of his death and appreciations from sev- 
eral sources. 

& 


Days of the Past. A Medley of Memories. 
By Alexander Innes Shand. Pp. 319. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

Alexander Innes Shand is too well 
known in the field of sport and military 
biography for any question as to the ac- 
ceptability of anything that comes from 

his pen. He calls his Days of the Past a 

medley of memories, and very interest- 

ing memories they are. In 1851 Mr. 

Shand was a youth old enough to enjoy 

seeing Queen Victoria, the Prince Con- 


sort, the “Iron Duke,” and the “Great 
Exhibition,” the first of the long series 
of expositions. This will give some idea 
as to how far back the memories go. He 


tells of changes in the rural conditions of 


Scotland, his native land; of changes in 
the mode of living in London; in Edin- 
burgh; in the Scottish ecclesiastical sys- 
tem; of changes in the conduct of sport 
and the preservation of game; and there 
is a wealth of literary recollections which 
embrace some of the foremost names in 
literature and journalism. The book is 
written in a pleasant, easy and attractive 
style and will commend itself to those 
who desire to know what London life, es- 
pecially in literary circles, was half a 
century ago. It deserves its place among 
Mr. Shand’s lighter works, such as 
“Mountain, Stream and _ Covert,” 


“Shooting” and “Old-Time Travel.” 
x 


Months at the Lakes. By the Rev. and Hon- 
orary Canon of Carlisle, H. D. Rawnsley. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Canon Rawnsley is getting very well 
known in this country as a poet-natural- 

ist. He describes his present book as a 

series of compound pictures or impres- 

sions, drawn from the notes that he has 
taken during the past twenty years, while 
spending his time at the English lakes. 

He has been a student of human nature 

quite as thoroly as of physical nature, 

and a good half of the interest in the 
book comes from his account of the go- 
ings on among the Dale folk and mat- 
ters of general interest for lovers of 
country life in the cottages. It was a 
well thought out plan to arrange these 
notes under the head of the months. The 
result is considerably better, in the way 
of making a readable book, than some of 
the volumes of Thoreau, as lately edited. 
The book warms our hearts for January 
as surely as for May and August. Good 
observers are not as scarce as they used 
to be, fhanks to the scientific turn of our 
colleges, yet all of these observers are 
not skilful with the pen. The Canon has 
told his story so well that we are able to 
see and to hear almost as if we were his 

companions. The engravings are 0! 

such admirable quality as to help us stil 

farther in our personal observations. 

The book is in every sense a home book. 

much more so than those of our own 
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Abbott, Bolles and even Burroughs. 

The Canon tells us a great deal about 

the common -folk, and never overlooks 

any bit of quaintness that comes in his 
way. His pictures of country games are 
specially full and delightful, showing his 

British blood. The Grassmere Sports, 

occurring always on the third Thursday 

of August, show rural England to be al- 
most as simple in its ways as in the days 
of Scott. It is during this August month 
that rural England opens its heart and 
its doors most freely to outsiders; let 
Americans make note of this. The fash- 
ion of what is termed “tekking in par- 
ties,” that is, summer boarders, is grow- 
ing of late, and there is hardly a farm in 
the dales that will not open its doors to 
those who are called “far-comers.”’ The 
woman body at these lake land farms is 
always “t-maister,” and she is a shrewd 
wife you may be sure; and if she opens 
her door to be “bodered wi’ sic like” she 
will have her perquisite in full. The 
habit is making the English peasantry 
less provincial very rapidly, while it 
takes a good deal out of the cockney 

Londoner. In other words, the drift 

countryward, which has grown so stead- 

ily in this country, is taking possession of 

Great Britain as well. 

& 

Cornish Saints and Sinners. By J. Henry 
Harris. Pp. vii, 312. New York: Bohn, 
Lane Co. 

On somewhat the same lines as 
“Three Men in a Boat” Mr. Harris be- 
gins his Cornish Saints and Sinners by 
telling how he and two companions went 
for a vacation to Cornwall, in the south- 
west of England. Two of the party 
were of a decided literary turn, and as 
the “West Country” is full of legend, 
folklore and superstition they had no dif- 
ficulty in collecting sufficient material for 
one of the most amusing books on the 
Cornish folk that has appeared. Baring- 
Gould and Robert Hawker, of Mor- 
wenstow, have gone over the same 
ground, but their work has a far more 
serious tone. Mr. Harris sets out to find 
amusement and he finds it. Cornwall is 
a land of saints, and probably no other 
part of Great Britain and Ireland has 
such a number of quaint legends about 
the early British Church. Mr. Harris 
has collected many of these. But it is 
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also a land with a peculiar people, until 
recently speaking an old British tongue, 
and exhibiting a strong relationship to 
the Bretons of the coast of France. Fays 
and fairies (under the name of “piskies”) 
still haunt many a nook and corner; the 
folklore is among the richest ‘in the Brit- 
ish Isles, and the people are character- 
ized by a sense of pithy humor, on which 
Mr. Harris has drawn largely. Cornish 
Saints and Sinners is undoubtedly a 
very enjoyable book. 
ss 


Christianity and the Working Classes. Ed- 
ited by George Haw. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Two years ago Mr. Robert Blatch- 
ford, by a series of articles in his news- 
paper, The Clarion, which were after- 
ward published as a book under the title 
“God and my Neighbor,” stimulated into 
hostility the existing indifference of 
members of the working classes to the 
churches and stirred churchmen to 
anxiety over the decay of religious faith. 
Mr. George Haw edited a series of arti- 
cles in reply to Mr. Blatchford, and this 
volume is an echo from that controversy. 
Almost all the writers agree that “the all- 
essential thing today is for ‘the Church’ 
to be converted to Christianity”—a con- 
fession of faithlessness that is sufficient 
to justify the lamented detachment of the 
workmen from the Church. The clergy 
contend that workingmen are naturally 
religious and can be attracted by a mod- 
ern, vital presentation of old teachings. 
The labor leaders agree that the 
Church’s neglect of social questions is 
the prime cause of the alienation of the 
workmen ; but the clerical essayists, tho 
chosen for their radicalism, do not ac- 
cept that contention, and give little hope 
that the Church will seek to win back the 
multitudes by taking a keener interest in 
social readjustment. 


ed 


Trinity College, Cambridge. By W. W. Rouse 
Ball, Fellow of the College. Pp. xiii, 107. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 

The book the title of which stands at 

the head of this article is the first of a 

very interesting series, called “The Col- 

lege Monographs,” which proposes to 
deal with the colleges of the English 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

They are very convenient in size, very 
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moderate in price, written by members 
of the societies which they treat of, and 
they are well and quaintly illustrated. 
They will be invaluable to those who in- 
tend to visit the ancient universities to 
study the college buildings, their consti- 
tutions and their history. This volume, 
by W. W. Rouse Ball,. Fellow of Trinity, 
is an admirable handbook to Trinity Col- 
lege, which is the largest collegiate 
foundation either at Cambridge or Ox- 
ford, and which was founded by ‘Henry 
VIII in 1546. Mr. Ball, adequately and 
appreciatively describes the buildings. 
both exteriors and interiors, enters into 
a short history of the medieval univer- 
sity and then gives a history of the col- 
lege and of the most famous names con- 
nected with it. As every one who goes 
to Cambridge visits Trinity, the book 
will be very useful. 


a 
Pebbles 


One of these days a man will jump into 
the Missouri River and drown, and his widow 
will sue the city because it permitted the river 
to flow by without a wire net over it to keep 
out would-be suicides.—Atchison Globe. 


-A NEw story relates that a boy said at break- 
fast that he knew the name of the beau sister 
had in the parlor last night. It was George 
Dont. He had heard her call him George 
Dont a dozen times or more.—Kansas City 
Journal. 


“My wife sent two dollars in answer of an 
advertisement of a sure method of getting rid 
of superfluous fat.” 

“And did she get the information she 
wanted ?” ; ‘ 

“Sure; she got a reply telling her to sell it 
to the soap man.”—Mystic, Conn., Times. 


A company selling salve sent a quantity to 
a man, requiring him to write a puff. He 
wrote that he had a dog that got about two 
inches of his tail cut off. He applied the 
salve to the wound and the tail grew out to 
natural length. He applied the salve to the 
piece of tail and a whole new dog grew on— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


A MEMBER .of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin tells of some amusing replies 
made by a pupil undergoing an examination 
in English. The candidate had been instructed 
to write out examples of the indicative, the 
subjunctive, the potential and the exclamatory 
moods. His efforts resulted as follows: 

“I am endeavoring to pass an English ex- 
amination. If I answer twenty questions I 
shall pass. If I answer twelve questions I 
may pass. God help me!”’—Harpers Weekly. 
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Wizeur J. Carr, of the State Department, 
had occasion to call at the house of a neighbor 
late at night. 

He rang the doorbell. After-a long wait a 
head. poked out of a second story’ window. 

“Who’s there, asked a voice. 

“Mr. Carr,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the voice, as the, window 
banged shut, “what do I care if you missed a 
car? Why don’t you walk, and not wake up 
people to tell them about it?”’—Pitisburg 

ress. 


Wary all this fuss about the peek-a-boo 
waist? It looks cool, is cool, and is certainly 
pretty and becoming. What’s wrong with it? 
Do the modest men who are fighting the 
peek-a-boo want a girl to wear furs in sum- 
mer? The men would wear peek-a-boo gar- 
ments, too, if it were not for their ugly hairy 
skin showing thru——A picnic doesn’t seem 
to be the only occasion when the man wanders 
off after the feast and the woman is left to 
clear up the debris———WiveEs might remember 
this: When a husband is neglected, he is in a 
particularly receptive mood for the flattery 
pow the Other Woman pays him.—Aichison 

obe. 


_THE story is told of two Trenton men who 
hired a horse and trap for a little outing not 
long ago. Upon reaching their destination, the 
horse was unharnessed and permitted peace- 
fully to graze while the men fished for an 
hour or two. 

When they were ready to go home, a diffi- 
culty at once presented itself, inasmuch as 
neither of the Trentonians knew how to rehar- 
ness the horse. Every effort in this direction 
met with dire failure, and the worst problem 
was properly to adjust the bit. The horse 
himself seemed to resent the idea of going 
into harness again. 

Finally one of the friends, in great disgust, 
sat down in the road. “There’s only one thing 
we can do, Bill,” said he. 

“What’s that?” asked Bill. 

“Wait for the foolish beast to yawn!’— 
Outing. 


A COUNTRY newspaper man Who is very fond 
of honey visited a neighboring city recently, 
and at one of the hotels he was served with 
some delicious honey. He enjoyed it so much 
that he told his wife all about it when he re- 
turned home. : 

On his next trip to the city she accompanied 
him. They visited the same hotel, .and when 
the noon meal was being served he said to 
his wife that he hoped they had some more of 
that honey. It did not appear, however, and 
the newspaper man, therefore, beckoned to 2 
waiter and said: “Say, Sambo, where is my 
honey?” He was almost paralyzed when that 
worthy grinned and replied: “She doan wor 
here no more, boss. She done got a job at the 
silk mill.” 

The wife received a handsome new dress 
before they returned home, after making @ 
solemn promise not to tell the story—L? 
pincot?’s. 





Editorials 


Mr. Bryan and the 
mocracy 


THE spectacular return of Mr. Bryan 
from ‘his tour around the world and his 
immediate presentation of himself to the 
American people as an independent 
leader of a new Democracy is an event 
of deeply interesting and possibly of se- 
rious import.- His speech of last Thurs- 
day evening in Madison Square Garden 
was no ordinary performance. His po- 
litical enemies and his friendly critics 
must concur with his warmest admirers 
in recognizing it as an able, a thought- 
ful‘and a thoroly fearless review of ex- 
isting conditions. 

Ignoring all the old questions that 
have furnished the stock platitudes of 
Democratic platforms for a generation, 
Mr. Bryan, with a sure perception, se- 
lected the really vital issues of the pres- 
ent time—those that the people feel, and 
upon which they wish under competent 
leadership to align themselves. With 
discrimination he analyzed forces and 
tendencies. With the courage and the 
independence of a man who has thought 
out his own conclusions, and proposes to 
stand for them without asking what oth- 
ers think, but with the faith also of the 
leader who believes that the people will 
see what he sees, and go where he leads, 
he suggested the policies that he wishes 
to see put in operation. His program is 
nothing less- than a reconstruction of 
Américan political democracy, and, in 
our ‘judgment, he has inaugurated a 
movement that will grow to formidable 
proportions, and which, therefore, must 
be very seriously regarded. 

Naturally enough, the Republican 
press attempts to minimize the scope and 
the force of Mr. Bryan’s declaration by 
selecting from it certain specific proposi- 
tions, and dealing with these as if, they 
comprised his whole exposition and pro- 
gram. Thus they single out for. com- 
ment his indictment_of the trusts, or his 
plan to transfer the railroads to national 
and State ‘ownership. They deceive 
themselves, however, if they suppose 
that the people will see in Mr. Bryan’s 
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Democracy only these particulars. The 
real substance of Mr. Bryan’s doctrine is 
that the American republic is rapidly be- 
coming a plutocracy, and that the enor- 
mously wealthy minority of the people is 
wielding a gigantic power which threat- 
ens incalculable evil unless it is curbed 
in time. The causes of plutocracy he 
sees chiefly in the trust organization of 
industry, and the policy of discrimina- 
tion, long practiced by privately owned 
railroads, which has enabled the greater 
corporation to crush their weaker com- 
petitors. His proposed public ownership 
of railroads is, therefore, only a means to 
an end, namely, a restoration of competi- 
tion in industry and a more equal distri- 
bution of wealth. He does not believe 
that any less radical step will avail. The 
regulation of rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission he regards as 
opening the way for the most thoro- 
going and shameless control -of politics 
by the corporations that we have yet 
witnessed. Only by public ownership of 
the great means of transportation can 
all producers and consumers be placed 
upon terms of equality in their business 
relations, as thru the public operation of 
the post office they are placed upon terms 
of equality in the communication of in- 
telligence. 

It is idle to assume that the American 
people will not take Mr. Bryan’s analy- 
sis of our.economic situation and his 
suggestions of policy very seriously, or 
that multitudes will not adopt them as 
their political faith. The revelations of 
individual and corporate wrongdoing, of 
outrageous betrayal of trusts, of corrupt 
alliances between corporations and poli- 
ticians, have profoundly moved the great 
masses of honest, hard-working farmers, 
traders and workingmen thruout the 
length and breadth of the land. Interest 
in the possibilities of the public owner- 
ship of the greater public ttilities has 
been very rapidly growing, and a desire 
to see a considerable extension of our ex- 
perimenting in this direction is very gen- 
eral. Mr. Bryan’s appeal to this mass of 
sentiment and opinion will, we think, be 
immensely more effective than Mr. 
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Hearst’s. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. 
Hearst is regarded as self-seeking by 
many elements in the population which 
have no fault to find with the political 
philosophy set forth in the editorial col- 
umns of his newspapers. Mr. Bryan, on 
the other hand, is almost everywhere re- 
garded as a genuine man of the people, 
capable of much disinterestedness, much 
capacity for self-sacrifice, and, above all, 
as holding his real convictions so sin- 
cerely that he would rather imperil his 
political chances than compromise with 
his conscience. 

Among the plain people to whom a 
man like Mr. Bryan will thus undoubt- 
edly appeal there has been for two or 
three years past an exceedingly eager 
watching of President Roosevelt.and his 
official conduct. There has been a very 
generous disposition to hope for much 
from this quarter, believing, as they do, 
that Mr. Roosevelt is sincerely deter- 
mined to defend popular interests against 
corporate power, they would gladly rally 
to him. But yet they do not fail to 
observe the too obvious circumstance 
that, after all is said and done, the great 
corporate interests are still, as in the 
past, closely allied with Republican party 
politics. 

This much, then, at least, seems fairly 
certain. Mr. Bryan has made the at- 
tempt to reorganize the political democ- 
racy, namely, that of asserting the over- 
shadowing importance at the present 
time of the great issue of social economic 
democracy in the struggle against plu- 
tocracy. He has at least opened up the 
possibility of again rallying some mil- 
lions of American voters to the standard 
of a Democratic party. He has made it 
probable that once more our politics will 
be a struggle over real issues and that 
they will be profoundly interesting be- 
cause fraught with vital destinies. 


a 
Mr. Bryan on Railroads 


Mr. Bryan says he does not believe in 
Socialism, but in individualism, and yet 
he wants more Socialism. That is a per- 
fectly reasonable position and is one that 
we have long defended. He would have 
individual ownership where competition 
is possible, and public ownership 
where monopoly is in the nature of the 
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case unavoidable. That is a perfectly 
clear and sane proposition, and it pro- 
vides for very large application. It would 
provide for the protection of free compe- 
tition against trusts,andon the other hand 
for public ownership in many cases 
where competition is impossible or diffi- 
cult, as with railways, canals, trolley 
lines, telegraphs, telephones and muni- 
cipal lighting and water. 

It is these monopolies, given by fran- 
chises to corporations, which chiefly pro- 
duce enormous and inordinate fortunes 
and endanger the community. Inasmuch 
as they possess their dangerous power 
by means of their franchises from cities 
or States, the remedy is in the hands of 
the people. The people can do some- 
thing by rate regulation, by three-cent 
fares, eighty-cent gas, and by State and 
interstate commissions; er they can re- 
sume their full authority by ownership of 
monopolistic public utilities. This is 
what Mr. Bryan proposes for the rail- 
roads of the United States. 

He would have the United States Gov- 
ernment own. certain trunk lines, and the 
several States own and control other 
more local lines. The public ownership 
of railways has been with us an ultimate 
object of desire, an ideal to be looked 
for, but one which there is no hope of 
soon reaching. The task would be enor- 
mous of transferring from private to 
Government control 211,000 miles of 
railways, a mileage equal to that of 
Europe and Asia combined, and with a 
valuation of over fifteen billion dollars, 
about half as much as the total debt of 
all the nations in the world. To take on 
this stupendous amount of, obligation at 
once, and attempt to operate all these 
railroads as one system, would be an 
enormous task, which might stagger the 
wildest economist; but we believe that 
the time will come when it will be un- 
dertaken and achieved, but gradually, 
not suddenly or hastily, as has lately been 
attempted in Japan. 

But Mr. Bryan’s scheme is an extraor- 
dinary one. He does not tell us yet when 
or how he would reach his desire, but 
he would have a few trunk lines owned 
by the United States, and most railroads 
owned by the several States. On the 
face of it this would seem to produce im- 
tolerable confusion, worse than that of 
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the conflicting State legislation on di- 
vorce. How would State commissions, 
operating their railways within State 
lines, while at an imaginary line the rail- 
roads pass into the ownership of other 
States, manage to keep schedules and 
rates in harmony? There is room for 
intolerable chaos. But Mr. Bryan gives 
us some comfort. He tells us that he 
has traveled on such trains in Europe, 
crossing national lines, and that he has 
observed no trouble. There the railroads 
are mostly owned by the governments, 
aid yet commissions manage to work in 
harmony, Sweden with Norway, Ger- 
many with Austria and Switzerland. 
This is true, and we presume that, with 
great trouble and complexity, interstate 
comity might generally be maintained. 
Yet it would be a most complex task, 
ever liable to confusion. 

Mr. Bryan’s declared object in having 
the States rather than the nation own 
most of the railroads is to maintain the 
old consecrated doctrine of State rights. 
Possibly to our view those rights are not 
as sacred as they are to him, and we 
should feel that public interests were 


quite as well secured by national as by 


State ownership of railroads. It is in 
that direction we have looked. To that 
conclusion we think that Mr. Bryan will 
come. We seem to remember that -in his 
feelers on the subject before his profit- 
able trip abroad he spoke only of State 
ownership. Now he allows national 
ownership of certain trunk lines. That 
limited number will increase, when the 
question becomes a practical one, and the 
— roads will go with the trunk 
ines, 

But a new difficulty is introduced by 
the Southern Democrats. To a man they 
seem opposed to Mr. Bryan’s plan, and 
for a reason not at first suspected. They 
say that any national ownership will en- 
danger their general system of Jim Crow 
tars for negroes, for national laws will 
follow national ownership and will not 
allow discrimination between the races. 
Jim Crow cars they will have, profit or 
no profit, with no regard to pocket, pol- 
tits or religion. It is declared that it 
was this difficulty, this passionate senti- 
ment in the strongly Democratic States, 
which led Mr. Bryan to favor State 
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rather than national ownership. He has 
spoken warmly for the belated races in 
India and.the Philippines, but he has 
been very silent as to any wrongs of a 
corresponding race in this country. It 
was very noticeable that John Sharp 
Williams, leader of the Democrats in the 
House of. Representatives, purposely 
avoided paying court to Mr. Bryan on 
his return, for the reason that he does not 
believe in public ownership of railroads 
and he knew it was to be in Mr. Bryan’s 
platform. Southern conservatism, with 
Southern love for the Jim Crow car, ex- 
plains the Southern frost. 

Now the difference between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan is this: Mr. 
Roosevelt says that if the railroads re- 
sist control by Congress and the Inter- 
state Commission the people will have 
public ownership, but he does not say he 
believes in it or desires it. Mr. Bryan 
plainly says he does desire it, but he yet 
says that if the railroads gracefully sub- 
mit to control public ownership will not 
be a speedy issue. There is no practical 
difference between the two. Both put 
off the issue to see how control by the 
Interstate Commission works. ‘We do 
not, therefore, think that the Southern 
Democrats, or any one else, need take 
Mr. Bryan’s pronouncement on railroad 
ownership very seriously at present. 
They néed not fear to follow his banner 
in the next national election; and if a 
certain number of conservative men, like 
Mr. Williams and Senator Bailey, of 
Texas, are unwilling to vote for him, the 
loss will be more than made up by the 
Tom Watson following of Populists. 

We agree with Mr. Bryan that public 
ownership of railroads is not a present 
nor an early issue. It must wait. It is 
well to accustom the people to the idea, 
but it must ripen while other public is- 
sues nearer at hand are being settled, 
such as municipal ownership of local 
public utilities, and the development of 
the Post Office, by adding postal banks 
and postal telegraphs and telephones and 
expressage—a process of experience and 
education, with an improvement in our 
Civil Service, and the reduction of our 
national debt, are necessary before we 
can take on the prodigious task of buying 
and operating our railroads, 
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Our Navy and Our Commercial 
Marine 


Durinc this week there has been a 
grand display of our splendid Navy in 
the presence of the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and many thousands of admiring 
citizens. There have been boasts that 
ours is the third navy in the world in 
point of strength. Twelve mighty bat- 
tleships, four armored cruisers of the 
first class, as many monitors, and as 


many protected cruisers, and over twenty . 


other destroyers and auxiliary vesseis 
have manned their yards, gone thru with 
their evolutions, and fired their salutes. 
Besides these, we have nearly twice as 
many other corresponding ships of war 
in commission or under construction, 
and the lovers of the Navy tell us that 
it is this new Navy that has given us 
our recognized power and _ influence 
among the nations of the world. 

It has, doubtless, had its influence ; but 
it was with a vastly inferior Navy that 
we destroyed the Spanish fleet and cap- 
tured the Spanish colonies. We do not 
seem to discover that it is the possession 
and employment of a strong Navy which 
is turning the goodwill of the South 
American Republics toward us, but the 
assurance that we will not use our Navy 
as Great Britain and Germany have used 
theirs to collect debts. We confess that 
we can see no advantage to be gained 
by further increasing our naval strength, 
so as to keep it even with or superior 
to that of Great Britain, France or Ger- 
many. Indeed, that was no bad parable 
which Mr. Bryan repeated for our read- 
ers last week, when he represented three 
men living on a lake, and a builder of 
boats going from one to another urging 
each. to protect himself against the 
others:.. This is a day for growing peace 
and arbitration, rather than for increased 
armaments of war. 

A principal argument on which the 
Emperor of Germany has relied in try- 
ing to persuade the Reichstag to build 
an enormous navy, is the claim that a 
big navy will be of great advantage to 
develop and protect a commercial ma- 
rine. It is true that the German com- 
mercial marine has grown rapidly by the 
side of the growth of the German navy. 
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But the one growth is not the result of 
the other. It will be instructive just 
now, when so many are calling on us to 
increase our ships of war, to notice what 
is the state of our commercial marine. 
Indeed, it is almost true that we have 
no foreign commerce under otr own 
flag. Nearly the whole of our foreign 
commerce is in foreign ships, and that, 
too, when a hundred years ago and less 
we had a fine body of American vessels 
engaged in foreign trade. And _ then 
we had no Navy. It might be profitable 
for our statesmen to discuss the reason 
for this extinction of a very profitable 
carrying trade and find and adopt a 
remedy. We have a splendid coasting 
marine, for the very good reason that 
our laws do not allow any other nation 
to take a share in its business, but our 
legislation is not sufficient to re-create 
our foreign commercial marine. 
During the year just closed the total 
net tons of both sail and steam vessels 
that entered our ports was 2,030,584 
tons, an increase of 24 per cent. on the 
previous year. But during the last year 
the total foreign tonnage entering ou 
ports was 17,418,386 net tons, or an in- 
crease of 1,922,247 tons, or about 12} 
per cent. That is, the bare increase for 
one year of foreign tonnage engaged in 
commerce. with this country was very 
nearly equal to the total tonnage of 
American-owned commercial marine. 
While, during the last twenty years our 
Navy has grown so prodigiously from al- 
most nothing, our commercial marine has 
grown relatively smaller and _ smaller. 
We may be getting to be magnificent in 
the art of war, but in foreign commerce 
we are insignificant, so that our consuls 
abroad, in many cities, hardly see an 
American flag enter thefr ports once in 
a year. Our vessels may venture as far 
as Havana, and some may cross the Pa- 
cific to Manila or Hong Kong, but very 
seldom to the other Asiatic or African 
or Australian ports, where British and 
German ships monopolize the trade; 
and, indeed, very few are the American 
vessels that enter the Baltic or the Med- 
iterranean Sea. ; 
Our points are two: first, that Ameri 
can commerce does not depend on 4 
great American Navy; and, second, that 
it is a first duty of statesmanship to te 
move the obstacles to, and to make the 
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way easy for, the building up of a pros- 
perous American commercial marine. 


x . 
The Psychology of a Pious 
Thief 

In the case of President Frank K. 
Hipple, LL.D., of the Real Estate Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, we seem to 
have another case of a good man gone 
wrong. He was so good, so trustworthy, 
so conscientious, so unwilling to employ 
any one who drank or gambled or 
smoked, so strenuous in his righteous- 
ness, that the bank examiners did not 
think it important to examine his com- 
pany often or very strictly, and the direc- 
tors took his word for everything, and 
the Trustees of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church made him their 
treasurer and put nearly a million dollars 
in his trust, and the Sustentation Com- 
mittee of the Synod of Pennsylvania also 
made him their treasurer, as did the 
Presbyterian Hospital of Philadelphia, 
and the American branch of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance. -He was, then, a 
prominent, notable, trusted, Christian 
man of business, lawyer and financier. 

But he went wrong. He robbed the 
depositors in his company, deceived and 
lied to his directors, stole and borrowed 
on securities deposited with his company, 
and wrecked it to the tune of seven 
million dollars; and then, when exposure 
was certain, he committed suicide. That 
was the kind of a “good man,” whom all 
the world trusted. They said that he did 
not steal from the benevolent or religious 
societies whose funds were in his power. 
But these funds, by later reports, are in 
confusion, and he sacrilegiously ab- 
stracted bonds of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. This is pleasant to know — that 
most of those funds were in the form of 
mortgages, which he could not hypothe- 
cate. 

Such a case is interesting as a psycho- 
logical study. We may presume that 
Mr. Hipple began his religious life with 
the usual reality, for we are not now 
required to believe it impossible to fall 
fem grace. Doubtless the temptation to 
gross dishonesty came gradually, and it 
was a long time before he found out that 
his religion had quite vanished, if, in- 
deed, he ever discovered it. 
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It is the commonest of all observation 
and experience that right and wrong ex- 
ist side by side in the same person. That 
there is such a dual nature, having its 
alternate victories in the soul, St. 
Paul remarks at length, speaking of the 
law in his body warring against the law 
of his mind; and there are few people 
so far advanced as to reach that state 
when they are of those 

“Glad souls, without reproach or blot 
Who do Thy will and know it not.” 
Most of us find that when we would do 
good evil is present with us, and that 
we have too blindly reposed our trust in 

our tried virtue or religion. 

And this commingling of right and 
wrong impulses is by no means pre- 
vented by religion. Indeed, religion is 
only one phase of morals—duty toward 
God, as well as duty toward man; and 
one may alternately be controlled, it is 
sad to say, by his selfish passions and his 
altruistic or religious principles. That is 
the experience of nearly every soul; and 
that should make us hesitate always to 
put the worst construction on the public 
fall from reputable virtue of a supposed 
good man. The lapse may have come 
under a special impulse of evil, just as 
John B. Gough went on a debauch after 
he had begun the life of total abstinence. 
David's case is typical. 

But there are other cases in which the 
victory of the right and wrong impulses 
does not alternate, but seems to coexist at 
the same time. A man may have great 
religious nature and purpose, and yet be 
caught in such a net of wrong that he 
has not the strength and courage to es- 
cape it, while genuinely grieving over it. 
A secret wrong may involve others; or 
there may be a hope to escape from the 
pyblic exposure and the injury thus lia- 
ble to be done to innocent parties or to 
the interests of religion. In sucha case 
it may be difficult to analyze the motive, 
and tell how much is mean fear for one’s 
self and how much is dread of injury to 
a cause or to others, for both may co- 
exist. 


Suicide is confession of guilt, but it 


is not necessarily a confession of utter 


hypocrisy. A man may go to death for 
the sake of others and in obedience to 
duty, as we all know; and the despair 
which leads to suicide may be in part a 
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despair of being able to redeem a wrong 
which has grown far beyond what was 
expected. But suicide implies a greater 
fear of the judgment of men than of the 


judgment of God. The man who kills- 


himself because he dreads to meet those 
he has deceived, and to go to prison, 
fears prison more than he fears Hell. 
We may fairly presume that he has lost 
his belief in the system of doctrine 
taught in the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith, which says: 

“The souls of the wicked are cast into Hell, 
where they remain in torments and utter dark- 
= reserved to the judgment of the great 

ay. 

The new Presbyterian Creed seems to 
say the same thing more euphemistically 
when it tells us that at the last judg- 
ment there shall be “a final separation 
between the righteous and the wicked,” 
when “the wicked shall receive the eter- 
nal award of their sins.” Doubtless Mr. 
Hipple had assented to both these creeds, 
and probably voted to adopt the last. 
And yet this peculiar psychological fact 
is to be considered, that growing laxity 
of life and indulgence in known wrong 
courses has a corroding effect on one’s 
system of belief. The religious life holds 
one to the religious faith; and faith goes 
rapidly when one recognizes that his life 
is persistently bad. Such a one asks 
himself if it can be that there is any life 
beyond the present, or any God to make 
“eternal awards.” 

It may be presumed that while such 
a man as Mr. Hipple had long lived the 
life of a hypocrite, knowingly posing as 
an honest and religious man and liying 
a lie, he may for months or years have 
seemed to himself to combine, if not har- 
monize, his rascality with his religion, 
just as a Sicilian bandit may be very 
worshipful, or as any one of us may ex- 
_perience both good and bad impulses, 
and possess even permanent good and 
bad traits and habits. But the necessity 
which seemed to be upon him to continue 
in an evil course, less and less able to 
resist while growing worse and worse, 
can hardly have failed, in these days of 
materialism and unbelief, to undermine 
his faith in religion, faith in the future 
life and faith in God, until suicide ap- 
peared to him an easy relief and prob- 
ably the final end of his conflict and 
shame. 
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Politicians to the Penitentiary 


All public officials should be carefully 
watched. If they are honest they will 
welcome it as a defense. What one 
watchful citizens’ association can do is 
seen in Chicago. 

During the last eight months the Citi- 
zens’ Association of Chicago has been 
devoting itself assiduously to an investi- 
gation of irregularities in the conduct of 
Cook County officials. Statements were 
made to the Association in December that 
the payrolls in the office of the clerk of 
the Superior Court had _ been sys- 
tematically padded for years. This 
charge was quietly investigated and 
complete evidence substantiating the 
truth of the charge was presented to the 
State’s Attorney in January. In Feb- 
ruary the grand jury voted twenty-five 
indictments against John A. Linn, clerk 
of the Superior Court of Cook County 
from 1897 to 1904. - The indictments 
charged forgery, larceny, embezzlement 
of funds received as a public official, con- 
spiracy to defraud the county and con- 
spiracy with other parties to spirit away 
the principal witness in the case, and still 
another indictment was based upon with- 
holding the books of account of the of- 
fice from his successor. Payroll frauds 
aggregating about $24,000 were un- 
earthed, besides large thefts of fees. As 
the State had the benefit of the evidence 
of Linn’s former cashier and tool, Linn 
pleaded guilty in April, and was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, where he is 
now serving: his term. His stealings 
have been shown to aggregate at least 
$70,000, but as he is worth half a million 
dollars a large part of this will probably 
be recovered by the county. 

After the conviction of Linn, the Asso- 
ciation investigated the administration of 
John A. Cooke, clerk of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County from 1897 to 1904, and 
brought to light facts which were almost 
a repetition of those in the Linn case. 
Evidence was gathered against the chief 
clerk of the office during Cooke’s term, 
which placed Bradley in the shadow of 
the penitentiary. He then broke down 
and turned State’s evidence, with the re- 
sult that in April the grand jury returned 
thirty-one indictments against Cooke, 


‘charging forgery of endorsements to 


county warrants, or payroll signatures; 
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conspiracy to defraud the county; em- 
bezzlement of public moneys and with- 
holding of public records. Cooke was 
brought to trial in July, and after a court 
battle lasting three weeks he was con- 
victed on the conspiracy charge, which 
involves a sentence of from one to five 
years in the penitentiary. At this trial 
it was shown that Cooke had defrauded 
the county by stuffing payrolls to the ex- 
tent of about $24,000. His thefts of 
fees will probably bring his total short- 
age up to $60,000 or $70,000. 

Investigation also brought to light 
considerable shortages on the part of the 
clerk of the Superior Court, the clerk of 
the Probate Court, and the former clerk 
of the Probate Court, now Public Ad- 
ministrator of Cook County. Shortages 
amounting in the aggregate to some 
thousands of dollars have been made 
good by the officials mentioned. 

An important result of the investiga- 
tion conducted by the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion was the calling of public attention 
to the fact that for years there had been 
no auditing, worthy of the name, of the 
receipts and disbursements of the ten 
great fee-offices of Cook County. Altho 
semi-annual reports had been made to 
the County Commissioners by these vari- 
ous fee - offices and altho these reports 
were submitted to the Finance Committee 
for approval this procedure had been 
merely perfunctory, so that the head of 
each fee - office of the county had been 
practically a law unto himself, account- 
ing only for such moneys as he saw fit, 
without much danger of being ques- 
tioned by any other official. These facts 
are significant in view of the further fact 
that the fee- revenues of Cook County 
had declined noticeably during the last 
ten years, the total for 1903 being only 
$1,005,000, as compared with $1,321,000 
in 1896. Since the indictment of Linn 
the receipts of several of the great fee- 
offices have very noticeably increased ; 
and it is apparent that réceipts of. these 
fee-offices for the current year will be 
much larger than ever before. As a re- 
sult of the abuses brought to light a 
greatly improved system of bookkeeping 
has been installed in all the county fee- 
offices, and it seems certain that a su- 
Premely important reform will be ac- 
complished in the immediate future, viz., 
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the placing of all county employees un- 
der civil service rules. The extension of 
the merit system to those county em- 
ployees has been earnestly sought for 
years by public- spirited citizens, who, 
until now, have been unable to accom- 
plish their object because of the opposi- 
tion of spoils politicians. The sending of 
Linn and Cooke, both prominent poli- 
ticians, to the penitentiary has served to 
overcome this opposition, and both po- 
litical parties have now declared in favor 
of extending the civil service system so 
as to cover all county employees. The 
Citizens’ Association is still continuing 
its investigation of county offices. 


& 
Farmers’ New Education 


THE West has a new idea. It is mak- 
ing the education of its young men in- 
clude the farm as well as the workshop 
and the laboratory. For several years 
the Western States have been conduct- 
ing agricultural colleges in which the 
best of scientific knowledge has been dis- 
pensed, and the students have been grad- 
uated full of practical information con- 
cerning grains, breeds and culture. But 
now the West is going even farther and 
is carrying this sort of education into 
the lower grades of its educational sys- 
tem, a movement of considerable im- 
portance in its relation to Western de- 
velopment. It indicates an appreciation 
of the needs of the community worthy 
of consideration because it is rare in 
new commonwealths. 

In one county high school a system 
has been followed that included the 
judging of cattle, the planting of crops 
and the selection of seed. The result has 
been an increased attendance of boys 
from the farms and a lively interest in 
the doings of the school that has added 
to the effectiveness of the year’s work. 
Other schools are taking up the idea, in- 
tending to follow it to its legitimate end 
—the fitting of the farmer for his work 
in the same degree that the teacher or 
the artisan is trained. 

Probably the full advantage of agri- 
cultural education has not been recog- 
nized. For many years the colleges un- 
der State management, and with the as- 
sistance of the Federal authorities, have 
conducted schools devoted directly to 
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the training of farmers. More than that, 
they have sent instructors out into, the 
farming districts with lectures calculated 
to inform the settlers how best to till and 
plant their lands. Of late years, thru the 
efforts of the railroads, “good seed 
trains” have been sent on long journeys, 
thousands of farmers visiting them and 
listening to the experts, who went pre- 
pared with charts and samples of grain 
to show how big crops can be raised. 

All this is practical and, so far as the 
railroads are concerned, to some extent 
selfish; for the raising of larger crops 
means increased traffic and larger pros- 
perity on the part of the farming com- 
munities. This has been accomplished, 
too, for the grain average has been ma- 
terially increased in those parts of the 
prairie States where this education has 
been most thoro. What it will be when 
the education is extended to the aca- 
demic schools and is made to a degree 
compulsory, instead of being confined to 
the few who are willing to go to an agri- 
cultural college, is not easy to predict. 

It is easy to understand how the West, 
which is essentially a farming section, 
will take to the new idea in éducation. 
The high-school course that does not in- 
clude a few weeks, at least, in farming 
and stock judging soon will be as much 
out of fashion as is that which now does 
not have manual training in its curricu- 
lum. It is too plainly practical to be 
ignored by the taxpayers. 

Productive as the West is, it does not 
live up to its possibilities. For instance, 
the report of Secretary Coburn on the 
Kansas wheat crop just given out esti- 
mates an average yield of 14.3 bushels 
to the acre, yet there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres that yielded 35 to 40 
bushels, or over twice the average. The 
corn crop is reported as promising much, 
yet it will average only half or a third 
of the high mark in production. If the 
younger generation of farmers can be 


educated so that the best results shall be. 


not the exception, but the rule, the West 
will double and triple its yields, and its 
prosperity of today, which is a wonder 
to the financial world, will be beyond the 
dreams of its most ambitious promoters. 


The beginning of agricultural educa- , 


tion in the high school is the first step in 
the movement for greater returns from 


the fields. It is not alone moisture nor 
culture nor seed selection that makes a 
great yield. Rather it is the full under- 
standing of the utilization.of all these 
forces and their application to the cli- 
matic needs and limitations of the coun- 
try. This it is that has made it possible 
for settlers to thrive on the high plains, 
where formerly thousands of homestead- 
ers were starved out because they did 
not understand what could be done 
profitably. In that very section the Gov- 
ernment is maintaining experiment 
farms where scores of varieties of grain 
are being tested and where the princi- 
ples that should govern agriculture in an 
area of limited rainfall are taught. 

One danger exists: that farming meth- 
ods _be discussed and taught to the loss 
of that wider culture that comes of books 
and goes far to make for happiness and 
the satisfaction of life. The West glori- 
fies the god of statistics—so many bush- 
els, so many head, so many pounds. The 
greater the number and value, the loftier 
its pride. It should take care that it 
does not sacrifice higher things in edu- 
cation for the advantage of greater crops 
and better stock. As the extension of 
agricultural training in the common 
schools goes on, its tendency will be ap- 
parent, and educators thruout the nation 
will watch the outcome with interest. Let 
us hope that it may be practical without 
being destructive of ideals. 

. Js 
Election of The Constitution of the 

Senators United States says: 

“The Senate of the United States shall con- 
sist of two Senators from each State, chosen 
yy the legislature thereof, for six years.”—Art. 

ag 

That fixes the way the Senators are to 
bé chosen. They must be elected by the 
State legislatures, not by popular vote. 
But we have come more and more to 
understand that the will of the people, as 
against that of party managers, is best se- 
cured.when the power of election rests 
directly with the people, and does not 
have to filter down thru several interme- 
diaries. That explains the extension of 
the referendum. It accounts for the suc- 
cess of the government of Galveston by 
a commission, and the probable exten- 
sion of that system to other Texas cities. 
It is the reason why the system of pop 
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ular primaries is being rapidly devel- 
oped, so that the people have nominated 
Hoke Smith as Governor of Georgia; 
and it has been successfully applied to 
the nomination of United States Sen- 
ators, the people thus registering their 
will as to whom they would have the 
legislature elect. Thus the people get 
around the error in the Constitution, just 
as they get around its ridiculous plan 
for choosing a President by electors. 
The Constitution needs amendment in 
this matter. Some would have it made 
obligatory on the States to elect their two 
Senators by popular vote. It would per- 
haps be better to let each State determine 
for itself which way it prefers. Thus in 
place of the paragraph quoted above the 
amendment might read: 


The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of ‘two Senators from each State, 
chosen in such a manner as shall be prescribed 
in each State by the people or by the legisla- 
ture thereof. 

In that case we presume most of the 
States would prefer popular election. 
& 


2 ee We by no means ex- 
enunciation of . : 
the Priesthood PTeSS gratification that 
the Very Rev. J. R. 
Slattery has withdrawn from the priest- 
hood of the Catholic Church, or, rather, 
that his priesthood has dropped from 
him; for the reason that he gives is one 
that we regret to hear. He is like many an 
earnest student, educated in an unques- 
tioning faith, who begin to read widely 
in science, criticism and history, and 
find that their new beliefs have under- 
mined their old faith. That is a phenom- 
enon peculiar not to Catholics alone, but 
probably even more frequent in Prot- 
estantism, and one that may be expected 
im any other religion. Spinoza was a 
Jew. Father Slattery—or, we must now 
call him Mr. Slattery—seems to drop his 
priesthood partly because he has ceased 
to believe in the ecclesiastical claims of 
his Church, but still more because he has 
lost faith in supernatural Christianity. 
More than that, his thought of God has 
changed. God seems to be to him no 
longer a personal being, but a sort of 
mystic, or unsubstantial, non - personal 
spirit, or order, of the universe; not the 
being to whom one would pray. When 
came to such a conclusion he could do 
g else, as an honest man; but 
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withdraw from any claim to the priest- 
hood in a supernatural Church which 
holds to the three Persons of the Trinity. 
We respect him for making the honest, 
frank public acknowledgment of his 
change. As a priest he did an humble and 
difficult work with little sympathy, try- 
ing to build up a Catholic clergy among 
the negroes; and it is to his honor that, 
brought up in wealth, he thus sacrificed 
his ambition to his devotion. But we see 
no reason why one who is deep in mod- 
ern science or criticism or history should 
not also hold to a personal God, nor any 
reason why the essential truth of Chris- 
tianity should be sloughed -off. As an 
honest man he could do- nothing other 
than he has done; but other men quite 
as honest and quite as learned have not 
found it difficult still to pray to a per- 
sonal and present God, and to acknowl- 
edge themselves as disciples of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. While we regret the con- 
clusion which our correspondent has 
reached, we are sure that the account of 
his experience is well worth the reading. 
We do not gather that he feels any ill- 
will toward the great Church whose 
priesthood he has left or that he has any 
desire to do it injury, and still less that 
he is a convert to any Protestant body. 


as 


The British critics are in 
error who think that 
President Roosevelt may 
be able to bring Russia and Japan to 
terms, but he is powerless to make any 
impression on our sacred spelling. But 
the impression has already been made. 
There is nothing sacred about it; indeed, 
it is about as profane a system, and as 
conducive to profanity, as anything that 
lingers superfluous on the stage. The 
President’s reply to the criticisms is ad- 
mirable. He shows how comparatively 
insignificant the present change is, and 
he does not pretend to dictate as to its 
permanence. If these slight changes in 
three hundred words wholly or partially 
meet public approval, then, he says, they 
will become permanent without any 
reference to what public officials or pri- 
vate individuals may feel, and “if they do 
not ultimately meet with public approval 
they will be dropt [observe his spelling], 
and that is all there is to it.” The crit- 
icisms made, he says trulv, have been in 
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Defense 
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entire ignorance of what the step is and 
what is its purpose. There is nothing in 
it revolutionary, and it, has the approval 
of the great body of English scholars, 
and of the editors of the Oxford Diction- 
ary, as well as of the “Century” and the 
“Standard.” With these authorities one 
is in good company. It is nothing in 
comparison with changes that have been 
made since the time of Shakespeare or 
even Milton. It is continuing the work 
of Johnson and Walker and Webster ; 
and we heartily wish the time may be 
hastened when much more radical im- 
provements may be made. Shakespeare 
spelt his own name in a dozen different 
ways. 
5d 

, Unthinking people, and 
aes Over some who usually think 

—_ sanely, have strange no- 
tions as to the authority of rulers, dic- 
tionary-makers and grammarians over 
language. Some are speaking of the 
President’s order as to the Government 
Printing Press as if the Government 


were making arbitrary changes in or- 


thography or grammar. Even a stark 
despotism could not do that, and cer- 
tainly the President has not thought of 
such a thing. The maker of a dictionary 
does not dictate how a word must be spelt 
or pronounced or defined. He simply 
takes the best usage he knows of and 
records it, and he may recommend a 
change, but nothing more. The ones 
who possess and use authority are the 
people—no one in particular, but all in 
general. Edward VII. has no authority 
over the King’s English, and it would be 
* impossible for him, if he would, to make 
the word euphuism take the meaning of 
euphemism, or to require us to leave the 
second r out of bridegroom, as Noah 
Webster advised. It is the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, and others who 
ought to be its readers, who say how 
words should be used, and any intelligent 
one of them has the right to differ from 
the dictionary and to say that he does 
not follow the dictionary, but that it is 
the business of the dictionary to follow 
him—and so it is if he understands bet- 
ter than the lexicographer how the word 
is used in intelligent society. All this the 
President knows, and he has made no 
absurd attempt. 
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Even from as far off as 
West Africa there comes 
to us a response to a re- 
mark made by Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis in her comment on our “Stories 
by Undistinguished Americans.” She 
asked why it was that in not one of those 
stories was there a word of gratitude ex- 
pressed to the country which had given 
them opportunities so much greater than 
many of them had enjoyed in their native 
land. Our correspondent is a mission- 
ary, and he remarks that it is a common 
experience of those who work for the 
poor or degraded people, that if he looks 
for appreciation of his efforts, no matter 
how self-sacrificing, he is sure to be dis- 
appointed. That ts generally true. It 
takes a long time to disabuse the bene- 
ficiaries of the idea that one is working 
for some selfish purpose. They often re- 
sent meddling, are fairly satisfied with 
their present condition, and are very sus- 
picious of those who try to improve 
them. This is a usual experience, until 
long patience has proved that one is dis- 
interested. This is no reason for dis- 
couragement, even if it makes such work 
less enjoyable. 


Gratitude for 
Service 


The particular lesson of the late 
Philadelphia failure is an old one, 
never learned, that directors should 
direct. We have a “Directory of 
Directors,” and many are _ directors 
of a dozen companies, whose _busi- 
ness they cannot possibly attend to. 
We can say one good word for John D. 
Rockefeller... For many years he refused 
to be on any board but that of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. He gave all his time 
fo that company, for he held that no man 
should be on a board unless he knew tts 
business. 

a 

The public is with Secretary Wilson 
and against the packers, when he tells 
them that there must be no delay i 
obeying the law as to labels, and that the 
labels must be more specific, giving plain 
indication to the buyer of what the cases 
contained. For instance, the sausage 
label must tell that it is entirely of pork, 
or pork and beef. Consumers have the 
right to trustworthy information, and it 
is the business of the Government to se 
that it is given. 
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Pedestrians. 


Accidents In and Outdoors 


Ir is authoritatively stated that more 
than 50 per cent. of the total losses paid 
by accident insurance companies are due 
to injuries received in the streets. Sta- 
tistics also show, as a matter of fact, that 
it is 2,500 times more dangerous to move 
about in the streets of New York city or 
on the waterways adjacent thereto than 
it is to travel on a railroad train in the 
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Horses and 
Vehicles. 


signified by 
as shown by the diagram 
paratively insignificant, and  accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports for 1903, out of 
700,000,000 people who traveled on 
trains drawn by steam locomotives, only 
355 were killed. The use of firearms, 
animal bites, assaults, steamship travel 
and miscellaneous causes form a con- 





midst of the hazards that are 
supposed to lurk along the iron 
rails. Those who think “it is 
safest to stay at home” will 
learn with surprise that it is 


stantly decreasing scale of haz- 
ard. One person in every eight 
with an accident policy goes to 
the insuring company with a 
claim. 
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self up in a house, and that 
around the house is a very com- 
mon place for getting hurt. 
The Insurance Press recently 
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Fire and Other Dangers 
From Telegraph Wires 
Mr. D. S. CREAMER, State 
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printed a very interesting dia- 
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gram showing the proportion of 
accidents by causes, according 
to insurance experience, the 


Fire Marshal of Ohio, in an of- 
ficial circular dated August 26th, 
warns people against the dan- 
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gers that frequently lurk in tele- 
graph wires. Wires of this kind 





wounded in times of peace. In 
this diagram, which is herewith 
reproduced, it is strikingly set 
forth that pedestrians are sub- 
ject to the greatest hazard. * In 
New York City some one is : 
killed every hour and three- 
quarters. A New Yorker per- 
ishes by means of street car, 
elevated or subway train, either 
by being run over or by colli- 
sion, every six hours. A drown- 
ing casualty comes every eight 
hours, and a life is lost in a 
burning building in the metrop- 
olis every fourteen hours. The 
accidental deaths in this city 
last year tctaled 5,191, or one 
for every 800 inhabitants. The 
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Miscellaneous. 


are ordinarily charged with from 
25 to 60 volts, but long distance 
wires are given 265 or 300 volts. 
Even the latter voltage would 
only jar, not kill, but a telegraph 
wire may carry a killing current 
from accidental contact with a 
high tension wire or from light- 
ning. An arc may also be 
formed between wires carrying 
but 25 volts in which they will 
be heated white hot and fire any 
wood with which they are in 
contact.. Any wire is conse- 
quently a constant fire hazard. 
Bodies of dead birds are often 
telegraph _ lines. 


(Continued on page 598.) 
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Financial 


‘*Preferred Borrowers” 


THE financial columns of The Even- 
ing Post recently contained a reference 
to “preferred borrowers” to whom min- 
imum rates are always given by banking 
institutions where they are dealers, no 
matter what the prevailing market rates 
on loans may be. To the ordinary ob- 
server this custom seems curious, if not 
unjust, since generally speaking a bank- 
ing house in considering a loan decides 
for or against it on the basis of the 
merits of the securities offered as col- 
lateral. It is to these that the lender 
looks for reimbursement in case the bor- 
rower fails to make payment. 

It was the tremendous uncertainty as 
to the value of the collateral pledged in 
connection with the over loans negoti- 
ated by the Real Estate Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia, which was the mov- 
ing cause that led to that bank’s un- 
doing. A tradition in Wall Street is to 
the effect that the safest borrowers al- 
ways deposit the safest collateral, sup- 
plying additional margin in case the 
market chances to break before the 
lender has a chance to call for it. Such 
borrowers constitute the class of “pre- 
ferred borrowers” to which the Post re- 
ferred. They can obtain money from 
lending banks in the tightest markets 
when no one else can do so. A prom- 
inent banking institution in this city has 
a long list of loans on its loan books that 
have not been “called” in ten years. 
* These loans will be continued as long as 
the borrowers wish for accommodation. 
Money for the financial goths and van- 
dals may rise to 25, 50 or even 100 
per cent., but the rate to “preferred bor- 
rowers” will never be marked above 6 
per cent. To be a financial giant means 
much, and so long as lenders continue 
as timid as they proverbially are it is not 
so very strange that astute bank offi-- 
cials, whose business it is to loan money, 
will gladly do this to some borrowers at 
4 per cent. when the market offers 5 
per cent., and refuse 6 per cent. from 
others who offer good security for the 
loan. x] 

...+» The total value of the raw cotton 
exported during the fiscal year which 
closed last month exceeded the sum of 
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$400,000,000. This establishes a record 
which exceeds the value of any other 
article of merchamdise sent out of the 
country, and cotton may again well be 
called king, as it was designated in 
1860-5. The total value of the exports 
of breadstuffs of all kinds, as reported 
from Washington, was $186,000,000; 
provisions, $211,000,000, and manufac- 
tured iron and steel, $161,000,000. 


....9peaking a few days ago of 
James J. Hill’s (or the Great Northern 
Railroad Company’s) project of building 
a new road in Canada from Winnipeg to 
the Pacific Coast, Sir William C. Van 
Horne said that for every mile built by 
Mr. Hill in the territory of the Canadian 
Pacific road, two miles in the interest of 
the Canadian Pacific would be built in 
Mr. Hill’s territory on the southern side 
of the boundary. Sir William (a native 
of Illinois, and in his early life con- 
nected with railways in the States) was 
for some years president of the Canadian 
Pacific and is now chairman of its board 
of directors. 


...-Dividends announced : 

Chicago, Grt. West. R’way Co. (Preferred), 
semi-annual, $2.50 per share, payable Octo- 
ber Ist. 

American Chicle Co. (Common), I per cent., 
payable September 2oth. 

Buff. & Susq. Iron Co. (Debenture Gold 5s), 
coupon, payable September Ist. 

Internatl. Paper Co. (Preferred), quarterly, 
14 per cent., payable October Ist. 

Am. Express Co., semi-annual, $3.00 per 
share, payable October Ist. ; 








(Continued from page 597.) 


Now, a bird may perch indefinitely 
upon a telegraph wire without feel- 
ing the smniallest thrill from the elec- 
tric current, if the bird so perching is in 
contact with nothing else. If the bird 
perching on one.wire but touches an- 
other bird perching on another wire, the 
current passes thru their bodies and they 
die together. A living body touching 
two charged wires short circuits the cur- 
rent with dangerous if not fatal results. 
In cities so great is the danger from 
hanging wires or from wires lying about 
that children should be taught to shun 
such wires, no matter how small they 
may be, in order to avoid a serious burn, 
if not sudden death. 
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Getting a Start by Life Insurance. 


By Orison Swett MarpDEN, 


NE of the greatest problems of get- 
Q ting a start in the world, with 
most youth, is gathering together 

the first thousand dollars. 

Many wealthy .men when interviewed, 
have said that the first thousand dollars 
came harder than hundreds of thousands 
later. 

Very few young people see how they can 
ever save much from their small salaries. 

The first thousand dollars is always the 
most difficult to get, because the first sav- 
ing is “a solitary, unrelated act.” It is 
more difficult to : start, because a small 
amount appears so trivial that. it hardly 
sems worth while to begin to save until 
we get enough to amount to something, 
but, after we get a considerable amount 
together, we are encouraged to go on. 

When we have once enjoyed the grati- 
feation of saving, we find that it is greater 
than the. pleasure of spending. If we take 
money Out of a savings bank “to have a 


good time,” for example, we get only a 


temporary pleasure. I have heard many 
people, after having a “good time,” say that 
they wished they had their. money back 
again. °I have known ‘many a youth to go 
out for a gay evening who felt. very mean 
the next day, and who despised himself 
aiterwards for the frivolous waste of money 
for a temporary pleasure which, if saved, 
would have given him lasting gratification. 
What most people call pleasure is really 
very transitory. It is like the vanishing 
oor of a flower; but a growing savings 
acount, whether in the bank, or in an in- 
sirance policy, is a perpetual gratification. 
There is a great satisfaction in picturing to 
ourselves the things we will do with it. 
One young person sees a college educa- 
ton in his growing savings, another a 
home; to another it means better clothes, 
better appearance, travel; to another it 
means starting in business for himself. 
Life insurance offers great facilities for 
aquiring financial independence. 
_I know a man who carried a good-sized 
msurance policy on what he had been 
ending for cigars and drinks. Before he 
msured, all of his surplus earnings seemed 
to leak away. He resolved every year to 
sve a certain amount of money; but some- 


how, at the end of the year there was noth- 
ing left, and he made up his mind that he 
would try an experiment. He had been a 
great smoker and a moderate drinker, and 
he was amazed on summing it up to find 
how much money he had wasted. on these 
two habits. He made a vigorous resolve to 
put aside every day the same amount of 
money that he had been in the habit of 
spending for drinks and cigars, and suc- 
ceeded. Suppose you are twenty-one years 
of age and are spending even one hundred 
dollars a year in such foolish habits. This 
would pay the yearly premium on a policy 
of five thousand dollars according to the 
rate books of some of our reliable Insur- 
ance Companies. If you should die during 
the life of the policy, those dependent upon 
you would get this entire sum. If you 
should live the company would return a 
substantial amount in dividends, and dur- 
ing all these years your family, or those 
dependent upon you, would have been pro- 
tected. 


LIFE INSURANCE GIVES CREDIT. 


One of the first, and one of the most 
difficult things for a young man who is 
bound to make the most of himself to do, is 
establishing himself in the estimation of 
people who know him. 

There is no quality which will help a 
young man to credit and to the assistance 
of successful people more than the reputa- 
tion of having the saving habit, of having 
something laid by, whether in a savings 
bank, or in a life insurance policy. 

The very fact that a young man has the 
foresight to look ahead to provide for the 
future of himself and others, indicates noble 
qualities of mind and heart, a better citizen, 
a better neighbor, more stability. People 
have more confidence in him. And the very 
reputation of being a good citizen means 
more credit, more capital, more influence. 

Bankers know that there must be some- 
thing in a young man who carries life in- 
surance. It is an earmark of square liv- 
ing. It indicates thrift, and thrift is itself 
a great credit. 

I have known cases where the possession 
of a life insurance policy helped young men 
to credit for many times the amount of the 
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value of the policy, because of what the 
possession of the policy meant to those who 
gave them credit. And I have known in- 
stances where the whole question of giving 
young men credit turned on the fact that 
they carried insurance policies. 


CERTAINTY AS A STIMULUS. 


No man can do his best work or can ex- 
press the best thing in him while he has a 
feeling of uncertainty, while he is worry- 
ing or anxious about the future welfare of 
those he loves. 

Most of us are so constituted that the 
quality of our work and the energy which 
we put into it depend very largely upon our 
courage. We are naturally mercurial. We 
work with a will when the motive is strong 
and we are full of courage; but when we 
are disheartened, our capability falls off. A 
man cannot respect himself when he is let- 
ting slip through his fingers the dollars 
which he knows ought to be saved. 

A snug little sum laid by for emergency 
gives a wonderful sense of relief from 
worry and anxiety lest anything should 
happen. It gives a sense of increased 


power which spendthriff* people do not 


know. A saver feels that he is multiplying 
his ability, that he is a more important citi- 
zen, because he has in his hands greater re- 
sources. 

It is one of the gaod things about life in- 
surance that it relieves one, especially if 
one has small means, from the strain of 
worry as to what will become of those dear 
.to him in case anything should happen to 
him. It puts a young man at ease while 
he is getting a start in the world. 

The relief from anxiety as to the future 
is not only of incalculable benefit to the 
head of the family, but also to the rest of 
the family. It often secures a better 
temper, more contentment, a happier home, 
and better service from those who feel that 
they are protected. 

It takes a great deal of courage for a girl 
to marry a young man who has nothing but 
prospects ahead of him, to put herself in a 
position where everything depends upon 
her husband’s good health and continued 
ability to provide a home. The feeling of 
certainty as to her future in any event will 
be a great relief to her. There is no doubt 
that a great deal of nervousness among 
women is caused through anxiety for the 
future, because there is no provision made 


for the family in case the head should be 
disabled. It is an untold comfort to the 
wife to feel that a generous. provision has 
been made for her and her children. 

“Primarily devised,” says Senator Dry- 
den, president of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, “for the support of 
widows and orphans, life insurance practice 
has been developed so as-to include the se- 
cure investment of surplus earnings in con- 
junction with the insurance of a sum pay- 
able at death.” 

One of the greatest benefits of life in- 
surance is that it increases hope and self- 
respect. 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
I advise every young man, therefore, to 
anchor his life by Life Insurance, to put 
down one sure foundation stone that will 
not be likely to slip from under him, some- 
thing that will stand flood and fire and 
death. 
A BENEFICENT INSTITUTION. 


Before the birth of life insurance, would 
not a plan to enable a young man to start 
in the world practically without capital, to 
marry and to launch out in life with a feel- 
ing of certainty as to the future of those 
dependent upon him in case he should die 
or be incapacitated, have been looked upom 
as almost miraculous, as a godsend to hw 
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manity? A plan by which a young man 
can insure a competence to those depending 
upon him, even though he should never be 
able to accumulate so much money himself, 
a plan by which those dear to him would be 
benefited even by his own misfortunes, is 
seemingly paradoxical. 

To be able to insure comfort and secure 
a fortune, to provide for the future of those 
we love, even if we are never successful 
enough to bring that about directly by our 
own effort, is certainly a great, a beneficent 
opportunity. 

If you hoard your savings in a bank, and 
anything should happen to you, your family 
can get only what you actually put in there, 
plus the interest. But the stable insurance 
companies not only guarantee your family 
the money you actually intrusted to them, 
but promise that they will multiply it many 
times in case of your premature death. 

‘No young man is sure of his future. 
Some of the brighest and most promising 
young men this country has ever produced 
have died in poverty. Many of those who 
thought they would be rich before middle 
life, have been hard workers even to old 
age, but have never been able to accumulate 
a fortune. 

A large income does not necessarily in- 
sufe a competence or safety for the future. 
One of our great railroad men, who re- 
ceived for many years fifty thousand dollars 
a year, spent everything as he went along, 
and when he became an old man the sons 
of his former employer provided for him. 

As a matter of fact, only a small minority 
of the human race accumulate a com- 
petence, and only a very small percentage a 
fortune. Thus there is no certainty that 
you will be able to accumulate a fortune 
no matter how hard you may work; but 
there is one thing you and every other 
young man can and should do, and that ‘is 
to make as sure as human contingency can 
make it, provision for those dear to you in 
case of misfortune, and life insurance is the 
way. 


INSURE WHILE YOU CAN. 


I was recently talking with a man who 
told me of the great mistake he had made 
in postponing getting his life insured. He 

made great calculation upon protecting 
his family by taking out a large amount of 
insurance, and had thought a great deal 
about it. but that he had kept putting it off 


from year to year until he was a little bet- 
ter able; and when he did finally apply for 
a policy he was rejected for physical dis- 
ability. 

He told me that, although he was at the 
head of an extensive business the success 
of it depended so largely upon his own per- 
sonality, that, in case of his death, there 
might be no profits from the business for 
his family. And he said, “Tell the young 
men of the country to be sure to take out 
insurance while they are young and strong, 
and not wait, as I did, until too late.” 

My advice is, therefore, get insured while 
you are young, strong and healthy. Do not 
wait until some accident or some disease 
shuts you out. 

Insure in a sound, standard company for 
as much as you can reasonably carry while 
you are young, and as your earning power 
increases, add to your policy holdings. Be- 
fore taking out insurance ask yourself this 
question, “How much of my income can I 
afford to set aside annually for this pur- 
pose?” Then, for this amount, secure the 
largest possible protection for those de- 
pending upon you. Do not try to carry 
more insuranee than you can by strict 
economy be reasonably sure of carrying to 
its completion, but carry as much as you 
think you can afford. 

That is, buy as much insurance as you 
possibly can on a reasonable basis. Then 
you can realize a sum of money upon them 
in need. 

Policies upoa which the company agrees 
to pay the whole or a percentage of the re- 
serve are desirable, because in the years 
when your income happens to be small, you 
can borrow enough money to pay your 
premiums and keep the policy alive. 


HANG ON TO YOUR POLICY. 


When hard pushed for money, and it is 
difficult for you to make your payments, do 
not surrender your insurance policy if you 
can possibly avoid it. Let this be the last 
thing to give up. Make every other sac- 
rifice if necessary. Hang on to this what- 
ever else must go. 

Then, again, remember the older you 
get, the more difficult it is to get insurance. 
You run greater and greater risks of being 
rejected, and a policy costs a great deal 
more. There is, therefore, great danger 
of being unable to reinsure. 

A life insurance policy for a man who 
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has a family should be regarded as a very 
sacred document, to be parted with only 
as a last resort to prevent actual suffering 
or dishonor. 

Orison Swetr MARDEN. 


* * * * * * 


The policies of Life Insurance issued by 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, of Newark, N. J., of which United 
States Senator John F. Dryden is the 
founder, President and leading spirit, are 
especially designed and adapted to just the 
purposes of saving for young men to which 
this article has been directed. Founded 
upon the bedrock principles of sound 
finance and conducted with an eye to the 
true and enduring interests of its policy- 
holders, no young man will make any mis- 
take in associating his insurance experience 
with this great company. The various 
forms of policies which this Company is- 
sues provide a young man not only with an 
opportunity of saving his money, with lib- 
eral returns as well, but enable him at the 
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same time to protect his family or business 
interests or to provide a fund which may 
be used for the maintenance or education of 
his children. 

As The Prudential has paid over nine 
hundred thousand claims, in most instances 
to families where the insurance policy was 
the only asset at death, the enormous 
amount of good done by The Prudential 
can be appreciated. 

One of the most comprehensive defini- 
tions of Life Insurance is that of Senator 
Dryden: “Life Insurance is a wonderful 
business; a business with a noble history; 
a business with a lofty aim; a business with 
a magnificent purpose; a business with 
splendid results.” The Prudential is de- 
sirous of entering into correspondence with 
any person interested in Life Insurance, 
and no effort will be made to get a policy- 
holder at present insured in another com- 
pany to drop his policy in favor of The 
Prudential. The Prudential wishes to show 
the uninsured how they can help themselves 
and their families through Life Insurance 
in The Prudential. 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 


Write for Circular No. 43 describing our special list of ‘high-grade in- 
vestment bonds. The offerings constitute investments that are suitable for 
discriminating investors and yield income return ranging from about 


4% to 5.35% 


Also write for copy of our map showing the various Transconti- 
nental Railroads of the United States and Canada, with proposed extensions 
and new lines. The various railroad systems are shown in different colors, 
and copies of the map are mailed by us gratuitously. 


We transact a general banking and investment business and execute com- 
mission orders upon the New York Stock Exchange for the purchase or sale of 
stocks and bonds. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Office: Albany, N. Y. 














“Silver 


Service over the tables of three generations has 
won for “1847 ROGERS BROS.” silverware the title of 
“Silver Plate that Wears." To the honest 
quality standard strictly maintained since the year 1847 
add the richest designs of present day skill and you havein 


"[Q47 ROGERS BROS. 


knives, forks,- spoons, etc., the best in 
silver-plate. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send. for Catalogue 
**w-79 ”’ showing latest designs to 
aid in making selections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, 


(laternational Silver Co., Successor.) 
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PREEMINENTLY THE CAR FOR 


ALL-YEAR-ROUND SERVICE. 


Pope-Waverley Electrics occupy a 
unique position in the motor world. The 
most ardent advocate of contrasting types 
does not question the preeminence of the 
Electric as a general utility car for all-year- - 
round service. The operation of Pope- 
Waverleys is so simple that they are avail- 
able for the use of the whole family day and 
night and at any season of the year. 
Removable Top Coupe like illastration, $1GOO. 

Wemake Runabouts, Surreys, Stan- 
hopes, Chelseas, Delivery Wagons, etc., 
Trucks on specifications. 


POPE MOTOR CAR 0., 


Waverley Department, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Boston, Mass., 223 Columbus Ave., 
New York City, 1733 Broadway, 
Washington, D.C. 819 14th. St., N.W. 
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There is 
No Good Reason 
Against Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute for it.. Wherever failure to live means financial loss, there is 
call for Insurance. . Is your life of financial yalue tc another—your family, partners or 
business? If 30, Life Insurance deserves your attention, and deserves it now. Your fore- 
thought will be better than their afterthought. @ When it comes to the best kind of Life 
Insurance, men do not all think alike. There is no desirable kind that cannot be obtained from 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. | This is the oldest active Life Insurance 
Company in Anstice, and the largest and staunchest in the world, It is a Mutual Company. It 
has no stockholders. I we It has paid them dividends continuously 
for fifty-six years. Taking its 


‘The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. It should have done better, as has recently been 
shown. Under the present management all policy-holders may expect unusually favorable results. 
This is made reasonable by the facts that it isa strictly Mutual Company, operated under New York 

laws, which are now the best in the world; that its great volume of business means smaller share of 

expense on each policy, and that the new ‘methods and economies, which are now a part of its con- 
stitution, will save immense nme which must go to the policy-holders, as the only proper place. 
@ Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who became famous by conducting the investigation of the 
Legislative Committee, and who speaks with authority, has recently said: ‘‘We have had 
great companies exposed to close and unsparing analysis, only to find that their 
solidity was as the rock of Gibraltar. I would rather take insurance in a New York 
company compelled to transact business under these restrictions, than in any 
company not so restricted, and I believe that will be the sentiment of the 
people of these United States.” 
@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 
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LITERARY NOTES 


Mr. Hayne Davis, Secretary of the American Delega- 
tion to the thirteenth and fourteenth Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union, has ietaly issued, thru the 
Progressive Publishing Company, 218 William street, a 
brochure entitled “Bryan Among the Peace-Makers.” In- 
cluded in this publication is a sketch of Mr. Bryan, a 
transcript of his address to the last Interparliamentary 
Conference in London, as well as something regarding 
the part taken by Mr. Bryan at the conference. The 
Interparliamentary Union is considered and authorita- 
tively described. What the Union is. doing and what it 
proposes to do as well as its constituency is exceedingly 
well set forth by Mr. Davis. In doing what he has done 
in his little volume, he has reprinted his own_contri- 
butions to THe InperenpEeNnt, Harper’s Weekly, The New 
York American, The Outlook and the Greensboro Watch- 
man. Sketches of the leaders in the Interparliamentary 
Peace movement are also included in the book 





Among the more important fall publications of L. C. 
Page & Co. (Boston, Mass.) are the following titles: 
“Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine and the Loire 
Country,” “Rambles in the Riviera,” “Among Bavarian 
Inns,” “The Art of the Dresden Gallery; the D’Amout 
Series of “Classics of French Literature,” in ten vol- 
umes; “The Heart That Knows” (Chas. G. D. Roberts), 
“Richard Elliott, Financier” (Geo. Carling); “The Little 
Colonel, Maid of Honor” (Juvenile); “Born to the Blue,” 
and “Captain Jack Lorimer.” 


Lothrop, Lee & Shenard’s (Boston) announcements for 
fall publications include the following books: “The Pres- 
ident of Quex,” by Helen M. Winslow; “Hearts and the 
Cross,” “Blind Alleys,” new edition of “Five Little Pep- 
pers and How They Grew,” “Two Little Friends in Nor- 
way,” “A Little Maid of Concord Town,” “With Mask 
and Mitt,” “The Camp of Letter K,” “Trail and Trading 
Posts,” “Dave Porter in the South Seas,” “Two Cadets 
With Washington,” “Four Boys in the Yellowstone,” 
“Jack Shelby,” “Little Miss Rosamond,” “Randy’s Loy- 
alty” and “Dorothy Dainty in the City.” 


Duffield & Co., formerly Fox, Duffield & Co.; announce 
for early fall publication the following books: ‘‘Moliére, 
the Poet and “Man” (Hobart ~C..° Chatfield-Taylor) ; 
“Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth” (Geo. Bran- 


des), “On Reading,” by the same author; “The Piigrim’s © 


* a collection of poems, moral and divine; “Pride 
and Prejudice,” a play (Mrs. Steele MacKaye), and 
“Marcel Levignet” (Elwyn Barron). 





READING NOTICES 


WHITE STEAMERS FOR ARMY 

At the camp of the United States regular army re- 
cently opened at Mount Carmel, Penn., a regulation 
White automobile, owned by the War Department, and 
manufactured by the White Sewing Machine Company, 
has been assigned for the use of General Frederick D. 
Grant and his staff. 

Some of the older and more conservative officers were 
inclined at first to look askance at the innovation, but 
now that they see messages carried from place to place 
in a fraction of the time which a mounted courier would 
take they have become converts to the automobile. 

The White ambuiance, which has been in service since 
last March, was driven to Mount Gretna from Washing- 
ton in record time, carrying om passengers and 1,000 
pounds of hospital equipment.—Exz. 





THE HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
_ The time may come when all people will be law abid- 
ing, and when all hunters will exchange their firearms 
for cameras, but that time is a long way off. In the 
meantime there are a multitude of people who need fire- 
arms for defense of property or person and for other 
purposes. Of such arms revolvers are by all means the 
most convenient and useful, and among revolvers the 
Harrington & Richardson stand in the front rank. Made 
of the best possible material, small, light, durable and 
effective, it is the weapon of all others to ke carried by 
the man or woman who needs a revolver. There are 
many styles and sizes of these revolvers and many prices. 
A request on a postal card will bring the catalogue giv- 
ing full particulars of these arms if addressed to Har- 
sete & Richardson Arms Co., 307 Park Ave., Worces- 
» Mass. 








XAMINE your choice fabrics | 
E fresh from a PEARLINE 
wash——see how CLEAN and 
SWEET SMELLING they are 


Rearline 


SAVES WEAR to the fabric. | 
LABOR to the woman, and 
through PERFECT RINSING 


leaves no trace of DIRT, SOAP | 
or unpleasant ODOR 


PEARLINE gee s| 
Sense of Perfect Cleanliness 





The New Fall Styles in Colored 


and Black Dress Goods 


which we are now almost daily receiving direct 
from foreign and domestic manufacturers were 
never more beautiful. Never better values shown. 


IN OUR 


COLORED DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 


we are showing all the most wanted weaves and 
colorings in plain goods, as well as a very large 
variety of exclusive styles in novelties. Silk and 
wool and all wool plaids in tartans and ombres. 


IN OUR 


BLACK GOODS DEPARTMENT 


we show the most varied assortment west of New 
York. There is hardly a weave or design of merit 
not to be found in this stock. Voiles and Batistes, 
in plain, shadow and embroidered effects for 
dressy gowns, as well as an endless variety of 
suitings in medium and heavy weights. 


The early opening of Fall Goods enables 
those who have daughters to fit out for 
school to select from newest styles. 
Special attention given Orders by Mail. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Ave. and State St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE SOFT RADIANCE OF THE 


ACETYLENE 
— 
BECK-IDEN “CiAve 
ITH several times the illuminating power of city 
8 or electricity, acetylene light is easy as 
it to the eyes. The new ‘‘Beck-Iden’’ is the 
acetylene lamp. Simple, clean, without wick 
o thimney, odorless and smokeless. It burns ten 
hours with one filling, at a fuel cost of about one 
ent an hour. No other light as good. 
Made of brass and finely burnished, and finished 
in bronze. Height 16 inches from base to burner. 
If your dealer does not have this lamp write us 
for complete description. 


METYLENE LAWP CO., 66 University Place, New York 


Best DOO Recipes 


THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER 
A famous book of tested, economical 
recipes and illustrated kitchen helps, 
a ay ished to sell at 25c. We will send 


free. Just send your name and address 





TWENTERPRISE MFG. Co. of Pa. 2210 WN. Third St., Philada., U. $. A. 
Makers of the famous ENTERPRISE MEAT AND FOOD CHUPPERS 





The SECRET 
of the ‘“‘tidy’’ appearance 
of hundreds of men to-day 
lies in qa pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but now 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 

the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.’’ Try 

tdware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.’”’ 
haven't them send to us. Send name on postals r prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., - - ~- Worcester, Mass. 


GOOD AND HARD 


Results of Excessive Coffee Drinking 


It is remarkable what suffering some persons 
ov up with just to satisfy an appetite for some- 
thing. 

A Michigan woman says:. “I had been usin 
coffee since I was old enough to have a cup o 
my own at the table, and from it I have suffered 
agony hundreds of times ig the years past. 

“My trouble first began in the form of bilious 
colic, coming on every few weeks and almost 
ending my life. At every attack for. eight years 
I suffered in this way. I used to. pray for ;death 
to relieve me from my suffering. I had also at- 
tacks of sick headache, ‘and began to suffer from 
catarrh of the stomach, and of course awful dys- 
pepsia. 

“For about a year I lived on crackers and 
water. Believing that coffee was the cause of 
all this suffering, I finally quit it and began to 
use Postum Food Coffee. It agreed with my 
stomach, my troubles have left me and I am fast 
gaining my health under its use. 

“No wonder I condemn coffee and tea. No 
one could be in a much more critical condition 
than I was from the use of coffee. Some doc- 
tors pronounced it cancer, others ulceration, but 
none gave me any relief. But since I stopped 
coffee and began Postum I am getting well so 
fast I can heartily recommend it for all who 
suffer as I did.” Name given by Postum, Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little booklet, “The 
Road to Wellville.” “There’s a reason.” 


[EWISe @oNGER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauippred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Outlery, Cooking Utensils, Orockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andi and Fend House-cleaning Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 

THE *“* PREMIER’ 

Glass-Lined Retrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 

Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 


























to hold thirteen copies of Tur 
BINDERS will be furnished 


INDEPENDENT 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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(en Kimball. 


nontthlittins, 


Soloist 


Enables the performer to execute certain 

parts like the flute, oboe, clarinet, etc., 
— © and to furnish simultaneously an orches- 
KIMBALL PIPE onGaN—wiTH SOLOIST tral accompaniment. . 


Its sphere of usefulness is practically unlimited, for it will as 
readily accompany the voice or other instrument as perform the 
most exacting and complicated solo. 


moans Waban sve, WV, VW. Kimball Company ““h nm ac” 


Cor. Jackson Blvd. 
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Water Supply Outfits 
For Country Residences. 

We are contractors for the 
complete installation of 
these, using Windmills, Hot 
‘Air or Gasolene Engine, or 
ElectricPumps. We furnish 
Water Tanks, Tower, Pumps 
and Piping. Write for our 
catalogue-and advise us of 
your requirements and we 
will submit proposals and 
estimates. 

CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 
m ——— i oat rag acme ie “ To know the future, read the “cong 

: —, The past record of Emerson pianos is 




















their highest recommendation and strong- 
HOTEL M ARTINIQUE est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
rst ye was made, these carpe 
a 
Broadway and 334 Street ve won the unqualified endorsement 0 
more than 85,000 purchasers 
New York City The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


HOTEL ST. DENIS It 70 are in real earnest totais 
: truly high-class instrument at an ex- 
pengane sneqerate price, - not a 

’ and lith eet write to- ior our catalogue 0 
5 ‘ Str Upright po 4 and New Short Grand. 


New York City Emerson Piano Company 


107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 
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Price (Nickel) 


Absolute —- Re °6.00 
Safety aS 


is the first merit of the 
Famous H. & R. Revolvers 


When selecting a firearm for purposes of defence, for 
hunting or for target practice—the first consideration 
should be safety. Harrington & Richardson Revolvers are high grade firearms— 
made of the very best obtainable materials, in a factory equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery operated by skilled mechanics, thoroughly trained in its use. 

Every part is rigidly inspected and every finished revolver thoroughly tested to insure 

absolute freedom from flaws of any kind. The construction of H. & R. Revolvers is ac- 
curate to the thousandth part of aninch. There is none of the shake or rattle you will notice in 
cheap revolvers. They are built for business and if properly cared for will last a life time. 

The H. & R. Hammerless Revolver shown in the illustration is not only absolutely safe, but 
it is quick in action and effective. There is no hammer to catch in the pocket; it can be fired only 
by pulling the trigger and cannot be accidentally discharged. Five shots may be fired as rapidly a 
the finger can be moved. Automatic ejector makes reloading easy. No other revolver sol ier 
the same price is as good; no revolver at any price is more effective. 32 or 38 caliber, nickel 
plated, 5 shots, price $6.00. ‘Send for free illustrated catalogue of H. & R. Revolvers and H.&R. 
Single Guns. 

H. & R. Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods, or will be sent express- 
age paid on receipt of price. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO0.,306 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 























“Ornatus a eC $2, eee g tip “ 


) Vale) 
QUESTION 


PENNSYLVANEA CLINCHERS 
Correct Hats for Men. Racing type are built of the 


toughest, most i S « mi 


terial, and with a -ineh flat 


Fall Styles = pe 


all other automobile tires for 


Now On Sale leet ah 


-_ PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
New York. Chicago. JEANNETTE. PA 
Philadelphia. ee 


And Accredited Agencies 
In Al! Principal Cities 
of the World. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


81 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S: MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON | 


FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 








LATHAM 
ALEXANDER & CO, 
| BANKERS 


Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


Conduct a General 


Banking Business 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received on favorable terms 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 
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One of the farms we have loaned money 
on. Harvesting gang in foreground. 
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Investment Securities Minneapolis, Minn. 
ES 


The Safest Security|. 


on earth is the earth itself—farms and farm prop- 
erty. Nerth DaKota farm lands in 1904 earned 
from cereal crops alone 46 per cent on the entire 
assessed valuation of the State. 

We offer for investment North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages placed on the land that secures this 
remarkable result. Your inquiry for mortgage 
list will receive prompt attention. 


Municipal Bonds Netting 
from 34% to 5% 


Wells @ Dickey Company 


(Established 1878) 
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CANADA 


THE NEW YORK AGENT OF 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


Will be pleased to quote rates for every description of banking 
business in Canada or in Cuba : 


Ss £2 2¢:°3: *9 ie ee Pe 


69 Branches throughout the Dominion. and Cuba 
Capital, $3,700,000 Surplus, $4,100,000 Total Assets, $40,000,000 








TRUST COMPANY 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Capital $1,000,000 Surplus (Earned) $1,500,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK. 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Wm. A. Gaston 
Elmer P. Howe 
N. W. Jordan 
David P. Kimball 
ohn Lawrence 
Charles S. Bird ster Leland 
rge W. Brown S. E. Peabody 
A. G. Bullock Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Royal Robbins 
Henry A. Ruéter 
P. L. Saltonstall 
R. Paul Snelling 
Frank W. Stearns 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 
Charles W. ittier 


Transaets a Ganeral Banking and Trust Company Business, 











You may have business for 


A BANK in business 
over 50 years without 
a penny’s loss to its 
depositors or stock- 
holders 


Time Certificates and Savings 
Accounts draw 4% interest. 

Checking Accounts, averaging 
$300, draw 2% interest. 


Write for Booklet, mailed 
free on request 


Slater Trust Company 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Investigation is requested. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK 














Chambers, Vest Broadway 
and Hudson Streets 


' NEW YORK 


Officers 
President, SAMUEL S. CONOVER. 
Vice-President, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE. 
Vice-President, CHARLES L. FARRELL. 
Cashier, BENJAMIN F. WERNER. 
Asst. Cashier, EUGENE VAN ZANDT. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 

















THE 


Merchants National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF 


New York 


FOUNDED 
1803 


RESOURCES - - $25,000,000 


H*s FOR OVER A CENTURY paid par- 

ticular attention to Commercial and Bank 
accounts and is still prepared to extend to Mercan- 
tile and Banking Institutions every facility consistent 
with sound banking. The capital and surplus offer 
a strong reserve for depositors, who will receive as 
liberal treatment as their credit and balances warrant. 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFYF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT 8. COX, Assistant Cashier 











The“Marion Harland 
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THE \* 
ACME \& 
OF 
COFFEE. } 
PERFECTION}, “°' 


Saves 40% of A! the delicious 


aroma, ue true + 
sence of goo 
Ground Coffee coffee is condensed 
and as the coffee is not boiled there is 10 
bitter after taste of the bean. 
Full nickel-plated, ebony trimmed—sub 
stantially made. 
Trial Size Delivered for $1.00 
Ask your dealer or write 
SILVER & CO. 307 Hewes St. Brooklyn. N. Y- 
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Y Founded on a Rock 


UN LIKE any other metropolis in the world, New York City is; 
literally founded ona rock. Earthquakes may shake and 
tidal waves engulf the cities built on shifting sands, but New York, 
rising from its solid rock foundation, can defy the forces and elements 
of nature more effectively than any large city in the world. 

So an investment based on New York City real estate is founded 
on a rock of security, the best on earth. It is good as long as New 
York City is on the map. It is unique in that it always pays and does 
not hazard the money invested. 

Real estate, in contrast to all other oh ge. city real estate in 
contrast to country real estate; and New York City real estate in con- 
trast to that of all other cities, combines in greatest degree inherent 
stability and profit-earning power—the two essential tests of the best 
investment. 


PON ‘the solid foundation of these incontrovertible facts the suc- 
cessful business of this Company has been built. In the enlarge- 
ment of its business (New York real estate ownership) the Company 
offers its 6% Bonds in either of the following forms: 
64% Bonds—for income investment—purchasable at par in mul- 
tiples of $100; interest payehe semi-annually by couponsattached; maturing in 
10 years and meanwhile subject to withdrawal on interest dates after two years. 
6% Accumulative Bonds—for income funding—purchasable on install- 
ments during 10, 15 or 20 years and enabling the person without capital avail- 
le for income investment to accumulate a definite capital in a given time by 
simply investing each year the equivalent of an ordinary interest on the 
sel payment rates pon tho ondase10yeat tras S7LATS year tar 
$40.53: 0-year term, $25.65. aa r __ oe 
REAL Estate is accepted as the basis of all values and the safest of 
all securities. The best security on earth is earth itself. We offer 
in these Bonds a safe and profitable investment, combining liberal 
return, absolute security and cash availability. This investment is 
thoroughly time-tried, panic-tested and safeguarded, backed by over 
eighteen years of uninterrupted success, assets of $8,364,909.97, includ- 
ing Capital and Surplus of $1,285,047.08. If you havesurplus funds on #7 
which you desire immediate income or are seeking a safe and profitable § 
channel for systematic saving, write us and let us send you literature 
giving full information concerning our Bonds and the business 
upon which they are based, including a map of New York showing 
our extensive real estate holdings. 


9 Area Rea state Comore 


; 4 Epwin K. Martt, Pres, Epwarp B. Boyrnton, 2d Vice-Pres, 
S04 Dver B. Houmss, Vice-Pres. & Treas; Wit11am B, Hincxxey, Sec, 
_ ; Wittiam H. CuickerinG 
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No Filigree or Nickel 


‘on the new plain 
CABINET 


Just the natural black iron, beatifully fashioned 


and perfectly cast—“ The Mission Style” applied 
to a range. 


Everything is get-at-a-ble at the front— Ash Pan, 
Broiler Door, Grate and Clean Out Door—all are 
handy. Kitchen doors do not interefere in setting 
this range, for either end as well as the back can 
be placed squarely against the wall. 
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It’s The Range Every HouseHeeper 


“Makes Cooking Easy.” Is Looking For. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, [iass. 











FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


Interest payable semi-annually at the 
office of a prominent New York trust 
company. With each bond of $500 we 
give a bonus of two acres of banana 

land, cleared, planted and brought into bearing, 
then harvest and market the fruit for the owners. These 


HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 


lands earn $30 to $60 per acre annually net, thus making 
an 18% to 30% investment. 

Illustrated literature containing Government figures, 
showing large and permanent income from these planta- 
tions, mailed FREE. 

Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Write W. R. GILLESPIE, M. D. President, 
Suite 311, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YO 


7 IN 
REAL ESTATE 


An interesting booklet. Mailed free upon request. 
Invaluable to investors and real estate owners. 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Anited States Trust Company of New Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


Acts ag Execator, Administrator, Trustee and Guardian. 


‘SURPLUS, $12,500,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits. 


‘Holds, manages and invests money and securities, as agents for individuals and corporations. 


‘EDWARD W. SHELDON, 
President. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


SLOAN, 
S AMES 


. STEWART 
OHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
OHN CROSBY BROWN. 
DWARD W. SHELDON, 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXAND 





D. WILLIS JAMES, 
Vice- President. 


WILLIAM MHL MACY, RR. 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
2nd Vice-President. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


WM. D. SLOANE JOHN & 


TRUSTEES 


. PHELPS 
GUST AV H. SCHWAB, JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 
FRAN MILLS 
GEORGE. F VIE TOR, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 
AMES STILLMAN, LYMAN J. GAGE 
OHN CLAFLIN, CHAUNCEY KEEP. 
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Vilson’s Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and 
the most effective method for 
dividing largé rooms in Churches 
and School Buildings into smal! 
rooms, and vice vera made 
from various kinds of wood: 
sound proof and air tight; easily 
operated and lasting. Made alse 
with Blackboard surface. Fitted 
to — oe old eo Used 
in aed Churches and 
Public. Buil Mention Tue 
INDEPENDENT for free pamphlet 
Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 

Steel Shutters. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG CO. 
5 West 29th Street, New York. 


MONUMENTS 
In GRANITE. STONE and MARBLE, erected in any part of 
thecountry. Send for photographs of work recently executed. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 26, 27 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


SECURED OR 
FEE RETURNED. 
Free opinion as to Patentabil- 
ity. Guide Book. List of Inventions Wanted, and 100 


Mechanical Movements free to any address. nts advertised 
fee. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 827 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


AFTER 30 YEARS” 


Send for our New M e issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 

—- Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern 
will net 7° 





























a_six per cent. and there is no better 
«curity on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 
Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


MAKING GOOD 


The New York Renity Owners Company has 
made good to hundreds of Shareowners who are 
receiving 6% Interest, 3% semi-annually, on sums 
of from $100 to $5,000 each. 

The Company has been in successful operation 
more than ten years. Hundreds of letters from 
Satisfied Shareowners, over 11,500 checks paid as 
profits and an increased Surplus show results. It 
is not an experiment but an established success. 

This Company can help you in the same way it 
is helping a thousand others to get the full return 
for the use of their money in the safest business 

| known—New York Real siete Ownership. 


Send for Booklet P. B. 


‘Wew:York: Realty Gwners Co. 


489: Fifth Ave., New York. 


Lawrence, Kansas 
































DIVIDENDS 


&- INTERNATIONAL” PAPER COMPANY 
me e quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CE on = ey Stock has been Goutased 
a 
1906. Transfer books 
” and reopen September 


B. W. HYDB, Secretary. 








Company, 
ooanal dividend of $8.00 pe 
the income of the Counens trea. its Sepeetneee. payable 
October ist, 1906, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on September 15th, 1906. 
MES F. FARGO, 


Vice-President and Treasurer. 





Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company 


5% Debenture Gold Bonds 
Coupon No. 2, due September 1, 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
H. D. CARSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





CHICAGO, GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


The Board of Directors of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway Company have declared the semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 PER SHARE on the Preferred A Stock, for the 
half year ending with June, 1906, payable. on the ist day 
of October, 1906, to stockholders of record on the last day 
of September, 1906. 

The transfer books of the Preferred A Stock will be 
closed from the close of business on the 10th day of 
September, 1906, to the 2d day of Oct., 1906. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

WIGHT, Secretary. 


R. 
Minn., August 17, 1906 


St. Paul, 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 
‘ew York, August 24th, 1906. 
The monthly dividend of One Per Cent. on the common 
stock of this company and an extra dividend of One Per 
Cent. has this day been declared, payable September 20th 
next to all common stockholders of record at 8 P. M. 
on Sept. 14th, 
Common Stock Transfer Books will gs at 8 P. M. 
Sept. 14th and reopen et, 2ist at 10 A 
ENRY ROWLEY, * Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 


When the Fox 
Fell to Thinking 


‘* It’s not that I’m sly so much as that 
others aren’t watchful,” muttered the re- 
flective fox. If you'd escape life insurance 
wiles write us a postal for more warnings 
—the put-you-right type. 

The Washington Lite Insurance Co, 
Jobn Tatlock Presibent 


QUOTE THE INDEPENDENT. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 








January om 1906 


ASSET ‘ 
PPRBILI Tras, : lev aes . 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 
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THe MIDDLESEX 
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“Nall Lift lsranee Company 


—el ca | 


Banking Company - MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


—Oor— canepidiathaghiaiidipedig 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 3ist YEAR 


PROVIDENT ae 
SAVINGS LIFE|| ~-s2uz“—— 


Assets - - $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President Surplus - 3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 


346 Broadway, New York Insurance - 145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 








2 ISIZSI2IS I] eS lcm 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted i mend gad g eg pees > eam, Term 


for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 


New England Mutual 


1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
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JAMES R. 
CLARENCE 


Good men, whether ap ye in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to fizst year’s 


yg og lg oy wy! me ft gp Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest 
Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 
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The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of, 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspectidn and insurance business. 


The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and ener- : 
gies are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and The | 
installation of boilers and to their periodical inspectiun by expert mechan- sured | 
ics. minis 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re ing ‘th 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- gine 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers, and for no F or..s 
other hazard whatsoever. mg int 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection acorda 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 


A 





F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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T FIDELITY OND GASUALTY GO. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 190 6 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 








This Company has been engaged -in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
from premiums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its busi- 
ness is protected by assets of about SEVEN AND THREE-QUARTER MILLIONS, 
including an unearned premium reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, 
and a special reserve against contingent claims of nearly ONE AND ONE-HALF 
eee MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY-THREE MILLIONS to its policy holders 
PLATE GLASS FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSURANCE 
ee ge mma indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, $1,993,361.71 


DIRECTORS: 


UMONT CLARKE, A. B. HULL WM. J. MATHESON, {OHN L. RIKER 

M. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 

ALFRED W. HOY W. G. HENRY E. FIRRREPONT, GEO, F. SEWA 
j.G.McCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Sereet, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns. 


atiantic aunat «=| |G ER MANIA 


Ansurance Compan’ | ripe INSURANCE COMPANY 


49-and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
. ORGANIZED IN 1842 NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
, Making Loss Payable in England ORGANIZED 1859 


| Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





























Cash Capital, $1,000,000 00 
The profits of the Company revert to the as- 


sured and are divided annually upon the pre- Assets, $6,835,785 78 


miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing ‘the cost of insurance. 

For, such dividends, certificates are issued bear- Net Surplus, $2,889,660 92 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, t 
«cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’ : 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres't HEAD OFFICE: 


; JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 34 Vice-Pres’t 
G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary | Cor, William and Cedar Streets 
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OF ALI, SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 
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